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To INTEREST, 


0 eae ad ee real ce all AY 


To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. WA 


No. 179.] [es WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 25, 1893. qf" [Price Oxe Pesyy, 


| 5.0001 GRAHAM &C0,'S 25 cao 
MONSTER GIFTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.— Messrs. GRAHAM & COMPANY intend to present 
their Customers with a Monster Parcel as a means of advertising their celebrated 


EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY. 


FOR THE SMALL SUM OF Gs. Gal. WE 
WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS: 


One Gents Egyptian Gield Alvert, or One Ladies \ 
Exyptian Gola Albers. fe ++ OUT price 28. 6. 
One Seal or Locket for Chain _. our price 1s. 6d. 


Dally Uses. 


In addition to Washing Clothes and 
for all Domestic Scouring and Cleaning, 
HUDSON'S EXTRACT Hd SOAP is inval- 
uable for the following— 

For Bilver ‘\ are. | For the Sick Room. 


Yor Kuives and Forks. | For the Hospitals. 

For Cleaning Paint. For Brushes & Combe. 

For the Dairy 7 Epocetne Carpets. 
ort 


4 Stable. 
Yor Culinary Uteusils. | For all Sanitary uses. 
Copper and Ned Pans. 
Unrivalled foo all Purifying ‘and Cleansing 
Purposes. 


The Sweetest anid Healthiest Homes are 
those where Hudson's Extract of Soap is in 
gaily use. Try a Penny Packet. 


“The Typical Cocoa of English yo 


“a USED 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure. j NOTE. - The entire parcel wit be sent for 60. 6d. (rost free regis 


E (As in many of the so called 
5 3 GUARANTEED TO KEEP CORRECT Each customer will recei 
The A nalyst. Pure Foreign Cocoas), TIME. Thecst RATED CATALOGUES, beers andcall or envio day beice 


6s, 6d. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL '"<tre'* HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH, 
E. GRAHAM & CO, 277, STRAND, LONDON, W.C:: 


a Ee LECTURE. 


Peoresson of ANATOMY 2" Let me eall your attertion to a new substance, put up 
A. Wasmuth, Pharmacist, recent inthe form of Rings, which has the property of removing 
Corns painlessly in two or three tlays.” : 


"WASMUTH'S I 
CORN RINGS’: 


(IN THE WATCH), 


One Gents’ Carbon Diamond Ring, «1 r One Ladies’ FOR 
5 Stone Diamond Ring. . our perce ice 3a. 6d. 
One Gents’ Carbon Diamond ‘Scarfpin, or 


Ladies’ Fashionable Brooch |. ba 
One Pair of Cutt Links, or One " Carbow Diantond os 6s. 6d. 


Bracelet... : ++ OU price 2s. 6d. 


TOTAL... on 12s, 6d. 
IN ADDITION TO ABOVE EVERY PURC 
WILL BE PRESENTED cme 


ERE OF OCOMARGE 


WITH ONE OF OUR HANDSOME 


KEYLESS WATCHES, “ici 


) livery Watch is Carefallv EXAMINED, TIMED, and Guaranteed 
aCORRECT TIMEKEEPER. Call and see Arties - 


We do this to save the enormous cost of ad tring 
to give our customers the benefit. As we poy lg eaca 


arcel, we cannot sapply more than two perso} 
if ve w cannot call. zeta PU. at once, ana send fog trie’er 
parcel. Order. wil be exzcuted ia rotation. Money returned 


A SIGNAL SUCCESS. 


“Tig not in mortals to command success, but we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CoO., 


EANWILI.EIWZ: 
Are selling fast the most wonderful Package of Crockery in the World 


100 Pieces for &I Is. Od. 


tae beautiful Dinner Service of [0 pieces is guarantee: d Worth 
, consequently : a charming China Tea Service ant 
ne Pal dallectinn of Crockery are ziven FOR BOTGING. 
Thousands sold all over the w: orkl Everybody not only satistied @ 
bat plane at : the quantity and qj" slity given. 

Phe Secret of the Success. — The Fearson Motlery Company 
are manufacturers, not middlemen like many other advertieers. ‘The 
Pearson Potteries have nearly 2,090 ft. itoptege a oe Loh of lee 

ill be Hi ra e last mument for 
Rmas and Wow Tear Gifts, These should be apie! tor OW. saiciescceieec THE CELEBRATED CONTINENTAL GOP4 CURE. 
The Thirty Shilling Bazaar Parcel is selling well. Apply at once Beautifully thin. can be worn with any Shoe. 
F Send a Fost Card for Particulars. You will never resret it. Freedom from breakage guarantee t. Remove Pressure, and Cure the Corn in Two or Thre ays. 
i 
| 


| 


9 


All letters to the 1 th per Bor, of all Chemixts, or post fre for 13 of the Wholesale Agents - : 
1 | 


Seaeee POTTERY COMPANY. HANLEY|wariick RROTHERS, 18, Old Swan Lane, Tondon, E.C, 


FOR PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXIO¥. | 
v wen "5 ported ha Flavour, 
ome iu Quality. : 
fens For the erank: Al \ 


Preserves the Skin from the effects of FROST 
fast. Lunuheon, 


COLD. WINDS, | (HARD WATER, and_ INFERIOR 
SOAPS. Rem and Prevents all ROUGHNESS. 
REONESS. CHAPS, IRRITATION, &e.. and KEEPS 
THE SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING Iu ail Weathers. 


Beware of Imitations, man 


of ‘which a re poisonons. Be 
sure to ask for * “GEETHAMS 


* which is lectly harm- 
less, and the only genuine. pet 


in various Wa pivued New Materials, ready for use, om 2/6 per Curtain. 


Southport. 


é | pont fe Yor Sd-extte from the Ba Bale Bakers BRETHAM and SON, ~fieoes Tobie 
= - mhem. a + 
uF 9/11 - ALL DRAUGHTS PREVENTED 2/11 Of all Grovers, &c. ‘| 
; Or send Tid. 
|AUTOMATIC BRASS DOOR RODS. oF 1/8 forsample 
{ he highest pessibl j Pat 
| Complete itn a,c ou Ea cack Curiae Dad ena somes 
' 


Remy Curtains to fit abovs Rods, atterns free, 


. THE PORTIERE DOOR ROD COMPANY, 
2/11. . ‘41, HIGH STREET,. HIGH WYCOMBE. 9/11 


Baiada Weekly ” Advertisement epee: alt , 167, Fleet Street, London, E.c. General Ofices Henrietia Sireel, 100 on, 


¥ Boo? +i. 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. 


“BEFORE YOU FORGET IT. 


DON’T MISS THIS! SEND. AT; {ONCE FOR_OUR 


utifully 


SS ee Aer 


“Wis now elects wh wes Looe ean oe Ph icicocor rae 
es 


Also, the new Panorama 


Rita Dock. 
ch aro sure to meet with 


Aieaple Simon. Little 
the young folk. 


be wished for. | THE 


be wished for. 


THE WBW TARLETINE CARD. 

Very pretty and effective Card, with turned corners, med 

" a = fare xo be bag aoe 
© Stamps (Postal Order and Twe Stampe ede Pr woheck we 


& Gam of Christmas Cards, 
psec in London. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. | 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, 2 


Eadies’ Bordered, 2/8; 


ROBINSON & 
Irigh Linen Canele Handlveroblet and 


Full detailed tilustrated F 


Gents’, 3/8 doz. 
Gente’, 0/11 


CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Price Lst and samples sent post free. 


Lo Waren 


: A MONTH'S FREE sara 


refunded if desired. ‘The most — and the most favour- 
fullest satisfactiun with oe every oy 
trations of the furegoing 


Ge oer a 
aoe 


97,99, & 101, also 89, Market|| 


English Watch 
Manufacturer, . Street, MANCHESTER. 


te should be sent to ‘Pearson's Weekly’ Advertisement Doocrianat was TAL 


FUN 
‘i ENT! 


UCTION! 


FOR a HOME CIRCLE 
OLD AND YOUNG 


OF GAMES 


Ever Offered fon, tne the pos Ridiculous 


POST 3 FREE 


The best and chea collection of Games, 
&c., ever sold for five times the amount we 
ask. As a means of advertisement we are 
mentioned 

er . and pay the 
montage 60 ny oust of ls United Kingdom. 


THE PACKACE CONTAINS— 
Game of Authors, 48 Cards with 
full directions. 


Set of Dominoes, in compact and 
handy furm , 
Chess and Draught Board, with 


Fox. ‘and Geese Board, with men. 

Nine Men Morris Board. 

Mystic Age Tablet, to tell the age 
of apy person, young or old, married or 


Beautiful Language of 


in alphabetical order. 
Morse Telegraph legraph “Alphabet, com- 


The Improved Game of Forfeit, 
for two or more. Will please whole family. 


Parlour Tableaux. 
Pan 


shape (40 inches long). Th. 
s, collar, and saddle +: 
narrow Black Huss . 


; 
| 
| 
in stock will fit any figure be to 3 inchea | 

ander arms. Larger or §; sizes mals 
toorder at a cost of 1/6 extra. cil a | 
) —— John readeprded price, 106 
ts not for the mere but for the Compl! | 
Costume made up and edgier immediate wear, | 
| 
1 
1 


KWOCKABOUT _Frocks 


FOR GIRLS From 
are also sup- 
lied in the 
ohn Noble 
Gear ee 


being 
made and carefully 
finished, with sande top, lene full sleeves, belt, and pocket 
(as illustration). Being loose fitting they thus allow ample 
roum for development of the limbs” and are off at such 
low prices that most ladies would refuse to make the frocks 
for the money feven if the materiale were supplied free. 
Please consider these Naar 
Lengths, BS 4 (OT 30 42 
Price, 1/6 2/- 2/8 3- 3/6 a 4/6 5/- 5/6 cach. 
Postage 4)d. extra. Every purchaser delighted. 
YY py are from top of neckband to bottom of 


{ 

| 

6: os VE 
att tok = igs 
1 


6 


fs ott Each. 


45 inches, 


ane Gentlewoman says :— : —'* How he ar asord e do it, I 
se! of such c: 
The Clairvoyant, low to hecome a . eganos imagine, for a re apital 
medium. leasin; ame when wel 
Daggett THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERCE cnecisteneD) 
is agen eit fos most Coarepelan dips yet produced ata 
ies’ and Chil a wear. ‘lany Serges are 
sold at a per price, but in poll every instance there is 
a peculiar appearance of the surface that stamps them at 
ouce a8 being of common or cheap character. 
used in the manufacture of the John Noble Chevi.t Serge (t!- 
Lorinser gfices and careful experiments) has resulted in t!. 
uction of a fabric that has NEVEK Ki! 
Posse AT THE PRICE; in fact, a Serge that. ow fa 
wear and general appearance go, might aang be saint 
Leadtek bert tween 2/6 and 3'6 the yard. The col, 
are perfectly fast, and do not spot with rain; every yar 
beautifully finished, being examined before it 1 
allowed to leave the works: and last but not least this Scr - 
may be washed whenever r necessary. Being extra double wi! 
ied snphes) Kents to the best advantage in making garment 
and every reader of Pearson's Weekly can secure 


A Full Dress Length « Six Yards t 7/6 


Or hens length supplied a 2/ im, me aa/e. Cour ie bag es = nigel, Pricer - Thre 
id, for urs avy, wn, le, Gren Reser: 
or ar Blocks Cheques and Postal eee See ve crossed ‘Cunlif, Weck & Goal iad ! 


payable to JOHN NOBLE, MANCH 
PATTEBNS of the nil ‘Noble Cheviot e and Illustrated Fashion 
dren's wear, sent, PUST 


Sheet of Costumes, &c., for Ladies’ aod 
MANCHESTER. 


FREE, with pleasure on application to 
Linen Collars & Fronts combined, with sia: 


JOHN NOBLE, LTD., ii’ riccanitty, 
ints or turned-down collars, 5/6 per de 


ame < of Fortune, for ladies and 
gents. Amuses old and young. 

The Album Writer's Friend, 275 
select ate _— Verses, in prose 
and verse. 

50 Choice conundrums or Riddles, 
with answers. 

13 Magical Exper riments, for the 
home, oe Reading, Beieht of 
Hand Tricks, &. Chemical 


‘The combinatiun. however, of certain yi 


Hundreds of Ladies come 
to the Warch: nse daily to 
boy these nu rvellous cos- 
tumes, and isitors to 
Moenchestcr are cordially 
invited to call and see for 


Optical Illusions. inane 
Eleven Pariour Games. 
Magic M 


'usic. 
And others equally pleasing. 
As the demand is large, order at once, and 
One Package containing 
e Pockages will be sent 


P. W. LITTLETON & CO., 
66, James Street, Oxford Street, 
London 


M 
Perini, wo Pads Pads be, an. Brash, tr 


post iree; Marhing ink, 18,’ 84. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 


“a ci 4 Kher WHITS SHIRTS, Linen Fittings, 39, 4/9,5/9 « 6 


ree slopes as ss square, 2/11 each. NUUSKI' 
SH IRISH CAMER 


n SHRETING, fally bleacly : 
211 


et HANDKERCHIEFS, aie, ste. 2/01 
ist 


Pen ond Penei! Case with 
5 iexel Silver mama 
Watch 


doz. ; Hemstitche:! 
TWEEDS. Gent's size, 3/6 per doz. ; Hemstitched, 4/1 1 per doz: 
S$, Samples free. 


R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, IRELAND. 


MUSIC SIMPLIFIED AT LAST. 


The Genuine American AUTO-HARP. 


(ZIMMERMAK'S PATENT). 
Beware og Imitations. 
This is one of the cleverest in- 
ventions of the age, enabling any- 
one without mus: know! 
after about ten minutes’ practice, 
to play, with wonderful accurac: 
and effect, a number of tunes. 


ECONOMIC = 


ramene COOKERY. 
Predk. King & Co.,Ltd..opemte ®. 


corner 
have the best set of latter 


Friezes, Berges, 
Beason. ‘At izh 17/6 we promise you 
a Srovcinee Orercent. and git 
tantee you the best fitting gu: 
ment you have ever haa Over- 
x Spats aco at tw: and 30/.. ! 
O, ” (6 the pair are 
i] No. 8. ie without Tryeege 77 beat iatcare | 
i No. 4, ” . J ayer Senne offered, and wu' ig be 
a No. 5. « . ’ eg? wt doable the m 
No.6 iT i] A ance? ot ‘estimonials, SON rns 
Eend direct to Wholesale Importers— Pleased. | 


JOSEPH RILEY & some, — | ITHOMDS . 
25 and 23, CONSTI IN HILL, BIRMINGHAM mS NOXTORD STREET W,, 


i “ieaLta exencisen, ||"WEASURE YOURSELF. 


of Central Prom! 
sant 3 Oxford Street. W 
of Charing Cross Road 


i sa. 

th "alee 
wey 21 Fie 8 Bers prone aes Corres 1e/- 
No. 3 


M Sis tt ge HOME are. 


moet delicions For Brain Workers 
tle 


we ha 
lable for children nano 


NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 
werns perce wd 


eet Street, London, &, 


Wetsy-e Lay 7m Sa 
ult oo. eral 


z Parana 


of PW.” op 


Sv tS 


‘The most seasonable ‘‘card” to send to any of your friends is the C! 


——- > ° a” a . oad paid A 
\ / Sf eh Sy “th ' 
: “e/ f ey 
' = ‘ \ ~, = 
i ora i 
+ . . = =, Y ‘ 
¢ i ‘ 
, " : ee, uf 
tH 4 li! Oy = ee ee’ 
ie i, ae see toy ai 
| bi om TO INTEREST: Ny ee ed bee 
Pace a PEREST G50 0 ee ee ee . 
as 2%, hy ~ SP See PD ED io d i ae aes aes - - “oe ‘ 
wo FO ELEVATE, (GO AMUSE. « | ee Ae 
faeaisae aad ee 9 Ca i cont Gos .- os Wes ESOS st ieee ope Nie, a MLE @) 


memes we oo es. Aen amen eens 
_- a me me et een ee een meee ae nes ee eee ee) 


at 
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Sw AT AS 


OLD TIMES, O.D FRIENDS, OLD 
LOVE. 

Tune are no day: like the eo! ol fdays— 
The days wi SP a See! made Hy 

When tiumean hid were pore of ttn, 
And specch ad deods woos trachful, 

Before a love for sordid aol 
Isic. mpavs palare io i 

At a Vetere en Solem: fea 


ey Ue tae UNE uae 


There vena 2 Pe the cod abd pie 
Avinss Ue work Pulses: lem: 

As buxom, scart ard chem or heat 
As the Lod noses booe to meace ‘om, 

They were ciet in sin bd Connon scuse, 
And piety all sunpoet ig, 

They contd bake and bees, teach ehildrca, too 
Aud they mide tae likehost courting, 


’ 


There are no boys like the good of L boys— 
When we were boys toge ther, 

When grass was svoot to brown, bare feot, 
Toat dunpled the iensiioy heather : 

When the robin sung to the summer dawn 
Or the bee in the billows clover, 

Or eown by the luke the har-h curu-crake 
Hechocd bes wighi-: ong over, 


There is no love like the good ofl love— 
The love that mo her wave us; 
We are old, onl men, yot we pine again 
For that precious grace—lod sive us! 
So we drezin and dream of good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder, 
as thos: ear @re uns bring soothing gleams 
Of heaven awey of yorter. 


——_—__---___ _. 


A REGATTA. 


Witten the British fiect wes at Hong Kong a merchant 
ship was seon coming over the bar with her ensizu upside 
down, this boing the sunealet distress, The ships in the 
harbour xt once lowered lifeboats, and raced to be tirst to 
five assistance to the supposed sinking ship, When the 
first boat got within bolieg distance they saw the skipper 
clapping bis hanes wud shoutiay, * Go it!” "Come vu!” 
“Well puted!” ete, 

The oificer in charge then said : 

© What's the matt an 7” 

“Nothine’s the ueeter,” said the skipper. 

“Then why have you srov your eusign upside-down 2” 

The shipper looked up and eid : 

“Its that boy Joc sgain, LT thought you were having a 
regatta.” 


Ce ee 
UNDER THE SPOUT. 


Sir Georur Cawiahen records a very strange habit 
of native mothers in the ncizhdourhoud of Simla. He 
fecins inchned to recommend its adoption in this country, 
but perhaps he is speakimy iu jest. He says :— 

T wonder not to hive seen more notice of the cnrions 
practice of the hill women cf putting their babies’ heads 


uader a spout of water to send them to sleep and kerp | 


them quict. When the new cart-rowl wes frst made, 
there was a village at a balting-pliwe where rews of 
such children mignt be scen in a grove clese to the road. 

The water of a hill spriug was so adjusted as to furnish 
a series of little spouts, cach about the thickness of one’s 
little finger, Opposite each spout was a kind of eavth 
pillow, and a lithe trough to carry away the water. 


Tach child was so laid that one of the water-spou's | 


played on the top of its head, aud the water then rau of 
lato the trough, 

I can tesiify that the process was most successful, 
There never were such quiet and uutrouvlesome babivs 
as those under the spouts. ‘The people were unanimuus< 
in asserting that the water did the children no hirm, but, 
on the contrary, inviyorated them. 

Certainly their appe.rance showed no sins that this 
singular method of bracu:g the intellectual part of their 
bodics had done them any barm. 


(4// Liphts Rosey ved] 


nen Fuck sald, ‘Lord! what fools these 


SHG. Urnne Saal " 
WEEN, ENUENG? 20% 2 t+ ae AU ! : { 
= i —- = : -—- 
mis y ee wise sie Pa = 
THE LADY IN THE MOON, Wes ie ie  SG SE es, 
ee } ; 
: | ———- : 
Ir seems not to be genersliv lee es phe owe oat ' ety ' ese ' 
“Man in the Moon’ whe far oe. oe : ts “nen 
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throne aud civ his bousars scr tf i Bea ate \ 
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: rare yeakae a Ul ) ar Dios 9 
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giv), bat for tim dite ci him he delone c.. rw fee uy - zx 1 
aa He ey a i t ' ; ty 1 ayia. her .. 
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fluished the work, ‘ | 
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: 5 2 ; ihe 
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with WEEK sNDETG 
84. Dao. 23, 1698, 
« hard, Lissle,” he sald. “ Doosid hard 08 § fellow. 
I don't cate whist the’ governor says F low you, bad Til 


marry you. 
Miss Jones at his malish mouth, and was estisfied. 
Mes. Jones her voice and “ You're the 
OY ae = ta ts bodeoma dhe 


CHAPTER L “The only comfort, ¢ occasional suppers ; 

“Tuas 19:1" and now, when you're an abbeyess, you'll want to get rid of 

et the Tiacredo, * rhe mt Don's fret, mother,” said Lissie practically. “If I'm 

en wot are yer giging ust” “ . Th iours toned Sem onaligns t ease as she round | an abbeyers, it'll run to three pounds a weok for you ead 
: ‘im ‘ome and bury ‘im!", “We don't want bs the comfortable little room, gay with striking f | house et Margate. There, mother! Think of thet | 


“Three pounds a week and a house at M f you 
precious hay 1” aaid the old lady, lege om he Di 
a jowel in the madness and the badness. I will'think of it.” 

‘Aod eo it was settled. Far away in his grey old abbey 
hard by the northern sea sat Sie Guy i a ae planning 
great things for Lionel and the glory of house. On the 
psoels of the oak ceiling were the family arms, a band cut off 
at the wrist, from which dropped a banner. On the banner 
were the words: “ For Crecy’s sake,” the motto of his house 
sioce that memorable day when another Guy Deyncourt had 
sliced off the wrist of a French knight, and esved the English 


at 
The old baronet sat there sipping his port as he read the 


ry 
boneless wonders, ists, sister professionals, and ladies of 

ballet. It sig we worth bothering her about this 
- like — unless he were rich. He might, however, 


leta always fetched money, and were “converted " as easily a3 
a condemned criminal. So she looked at him again, in order 
that she might know him among the patient throng which 
mony, formed on each side of the staze-door as she entered 

@ ** broom.’ 

The y fellow was an aristocrat, with the large nose aud 
ee jen! Hapoel rorgg ae oh his f 

ancient Eo upper ace was 
frank and open, although constant dissipation had alread: 
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The audience renewed their uproar, bland manager words, Then he sprang to his feet, and brought his hand 
advanced to the footlights to announce that Miss Vavacsour down with a crash on the oak table. 

Jones would ee “in one momink, Upon my “The boy must marry,” he said eagerly, “and keep up the 
Ronoar" (carefully wating the “h”), “in ome traditions of our house.” 

4 temporary » lydies. SS ame "(Ch” A gorgeous flunky brought him a letter in his son's hand. 
as before). And the manager bowed off amid a storm writing. 

@ The old man tore it open and read it hastily. 


“The carriage in an hour!" he said. “I start for London 
by the night mail.” e 

The servant left the room. 

Old Guy Deyncourt read the letter again. 

“a music-hall woman!” he eaid bitterly. He looked up 
at the panels above him. “ But it shan’t be, evon if I have to 
kill him with my own hand—for Crecy’s sake!" 


ventional freedom, and sat down. 

The low-browed, black-eyed, muscular woman with the ri 

red lips took him in at a glance, A gilded calf,a weak- 
minded, obstinate calf, who would go his own way. Had he 
much money? she wondered. And what was an ab! like 
to live in? She had hitherto associated abbeys with ruins, or 
bishops. Not that she knew much about bishops ; they wero 
scareely in her line ; the higher dignitaries of the church did 
not honour the Eldorado with their presence—at least, not 
openly. Miss Jones was a practical woman of business. She 
wanted to make money quickly. Money was the openly 
avowed god of this utterly illiterate yet shrewd woman. 
Upton would not have introduced the gilded calf unless 
meaning to do her a good turn. 
EE ick ‘ave a little supper?” asked Upton, touching a 
“Certainly not without mother,” said Miss Jones, throwing 
away her half-smoked cigarette, and taking another (she 
always smoked her own to the end, for economy's sake. Other 
me e's cigarettes cost her nothing, so she emoked them 
avishly). “ She's waiting in the broom.” 

“Til go and fetch her,” said Upton, hurrying away. 

He found Mra. Jones peacefully snoring in one corner of 


OHAPTER II. 


Sia Guy Deyncouat reached London at three in the 
morning. It was an unearthly hour at which to arrive any- 
where, os in the bitterness of the calamity which was about 
to overtal.e him, he did not even notice the chilly grey dawn, 
the rattle of departing hansoms, or shouts of obsequious 
portera. 

He drove at once to the Savoy Hotel, and enatched two or 
three hours of broken slumber. Long before gnyone was 
about the place, he had risen, and wandered out to the 
Embankment, there to watch tho muddy tide of the Thames 
with eyes which saw nothing. Once a watchful policeman 
sidled up suspiciously. 

“ Beg lon, sir,” he said; “but I thought you was a 

oing oo And he pointed significantly to the water 
neat 

Sir Guy tossed him a shilling, and moved away. 

“That is the common idea of honour,” he eaid bitterly, 
gazing with unseeing eyes at the equare shot-tower ou the 
other side of the water. “The common idea. A plunge into 
a muddy stream to cnd @ muddy life. Bah!” 

He remained on the Embankment until the active tide of 
City life begen. Fashionable stockbrokers drove by in hand- 
some phsetons, or rode gingerly past, fretting their active 
little park ponies to death, One or two people bowed, but he 
did not see them, eo they concluded that they had made a 
mistake, and rode onward without halting. When he returned 
to the ho’el, it was only to make a pretence of eating. Dish 
after dish was sent away untasted. Bb aa 

After he had got rid of the waiters, Sir Guy sat Tgs 
Tuoxres before him, quite obliviousof the fact that it wag open 
at theadvertisement page. At half- ten he took s hgnsom, 
and drove down to the Eldorado to get Miss Jones's private 
address. “It was a rule of the establishment not to er 
private addresses,” the stage-door Cerberus litely. ¢ 
half a guinea convinced him that the might be safely 
relaxed in this particular instance. 

Twenty minutes’ drive from the Eldorado ¢ Sir Guy 
to Doughty Street, Bedford Row—a most respectable quarter, 
apparently given = 4 to lawyers and lodging-house keepérs. 

iss Jones, although ehe kept a hired “ broom,” did not waste 
money foolishly. She occupied a suite of roome on the ground- 
floor of one of those old-fashioned houses which were formerly 
the pride of the well-to-do London citizen. A pretty maid ip 
@ neat dress caine to the door in answer to his knock. = = — 

“Ie Miss Jones able to receive me?" inquired Sir Guy. 
“ Please tell her that I have come up from the North on pur- 
pote to see her.” 

The girl took his card but looked dubious, 

“You can’t eee her uow, sir. She never gets up till two.” 

“Isn't there anyone else I could see?” esked Sir 
“ Hasn't she any relatives?" : 

“There's only her mother,” said the girl, “and she’s that 
frightened she never sees anybody.” ey 

Jones at this moment entered the room. Jn her eager- 
ness to see who was this aristocratic visitor she ak 
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carriage. 

“What do you come waking me up for at this time of 
aight?" she asked fretfully. ‘Isn't this wurld sad enough 
and bad enough without you dragging u pore old ’ooman like 
me into your satness and your badness, your dancings and 
your ror ” and after this indignant protest, she settled 
herself in the corner and prepared, like Dr, Watt's sluggard, 
to slumber again. 

Upton did not waste time with the old lady. He leant 
over the carriage door and whispered the magic words : 

“Supper! Fizz! All ready. Come on, Mrs, Jones.” 

The old woman was wide awake in a moment, and prepared 
to “come on.” 

“Help me out,” she said with alacrity, “I’m starving. If 
there's one thing I like in this wicked world it’s a Ke 
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eupper. Turkey and troofies, and a little drop of some’ 

hot and comforting afterwards—a jittle drop of something 
hot with pepperment in it. We all have our little weak- 
nesses ; supper’s mine.” 

Upton helped her out. In the meantime, Miss Jones was 
discovering nel Deyncourt’s weak points. The Norman 
blood in him had filtered down to such extreme thinness that 
his pride of race had long since departed. She was a shrewd, 
clever woman, without one grain of culture or refinement, but 
she knew the world. Money she must have. 

Money represented everything to her since she had starved 
in a two-pair back and danced as a pantomime fairy at Drury 
Lane for the munificent salary of ten shillings a week. Her 
coarse, bold beauty filled the young man with admiration. 
They were both obstinate, but Miss Jones had the larger ex- 
perience of the two. Bebind the mask of assumed indiffer- 
ence, the air of being dlasé, she detected traces of susceptibility 
in Deyncourt. Again she wondered how much a year an 
abbey brought in. 

The supper went merrily on, and was the forerunner of 
many other similar repasts. Even Mrs, Jones became 
cheerful under the enlivening influence of her favourite 
beverage. Ina week Miss Jones had captivated Deynoourt; 
in a fortnight he began to tell her so ; in three weeks he pro- 
posed to marry her; and when she blushingly assented (she 
threw in a practical afterthought about settlements)—the 
young felluw staggered back with an exclamation of dismay. 
“By Jove!" he said, “there's the governor, He'll kick, I 
never thought of him. He must know all about it.” 

Mise Jones eet her teeth with a vicious snap. “ Look here,” 
she said, “I can marry any one of half a dozen men, you 
ra ao mean to stick to me if your father makes 
trouble?” 

“ Of course I do, Lizzie.” They had dropped the “ Vavas- 
seur” by mutual consent. “If he objects, let him look out.” 

“ Ah, yes; bat you won't be of age for a year. and then 
you'll only have two hundred. How old’s your father?” 


grins a length of murmuring the epithet of 
jay 

After five encores and as many bouquets (duly provided by 

¢ as per agreement), Miss Vavasseur Jones 

off the stage amid rapturous plaudits, and retired 

ee ES ee ee striking 


to be shy. Visions of Margate filled her brain. She wai 
tired of London. And three pounds a week! Whate ° 
ful world it would be with three pounds a week to spend ! 

Sir Guy gazed upon the old woman with disgust, “Am I 

g to Mrs. Jones?” he asked courteously, 

“Gunthorpe by birth and Jones by macriage,” returned 
Mrs, Jones, “Gunthorpe of the Boro’ market, potato sales- 
man, likewise tinned meats.” 7 i 

“Thank you. I—eh—did not desire to—to trace 
pedigree back to the Born’,” said the old man. “I wish to 
rep your pr a if you will be good enough to let her know 

'm here. i 


the broom, mother Sages soo ie a the domestic 
implement commonly employ: leansing of carpets, 
eels vee You wait in the broom, and I'll soon settle 


pas pa 
placard on the wall, which stated in firm yet | peor gonbags that 
recogni did not explain 
how they could be recognised by their backs), during the per- 
dismissed. She shook her head 


mournfully, and crept into the “ broom.” “ Strong?” Mrs. Jones in search of her deughter. After 

Miss Vavasseur (Elizabeth) Jones also proceeded slong a “ ase horse!” keepin; uarte hour Lisi peared 
narrow passage, the geolights te ‘wiloh erote prabented “ He can't cut the entail!” ls thr ee ee . sth e 
wire nets, something like a fencing mssk. She opened the 


“ No. Too proud of the family ever to want to if he 


< Better write and it over, and don’t come here again to 
gee me till it’s settl If I'm to live in an abbey some day, 
I’ve got to get used to it.” 


the old man oneal har agoveet Myon i the heaty grace 


“Well,” she began, ‘‘what is it? I'm tired of 
cor———" 
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The rule of the road is a te. In driving your carriage along, if you go to the left 
paradox qui iving y ue ages poe y s to the left you are sure to go right, if you go without 
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Lear paar hay dike pateaen, in all probability, some day return 


what hoarse voice. 

Gir Guy mentally likened her toa raven, “I have come to 
petal lance plage Miss Jones,” he said. “Iem sorry to 
have you, but it is only fair to say that you have 
disturbed me also.” 

“ Bring me a soda and brandy, mother,” said Lizsie abruptly, 
“and when you've ht it go away.” 

The old lady did as she was bidden, “Can I offer you 
some!” enquired Lizzie. 

“Not at this hour, thank you,” sald Sir Guy, with a 
shudder. 

Lizzie composedly drank her brandy and soda, and threw 
herself back on the sofa. ‘ Now l'm ready to hear all you've 
got to say.” 

“Tt isn’t much,” said Sir Guy. 

“ Hot and strong?” queried Lizzie indolently. 

“It is this, Miss—Miss Jones. My son tells me that he 


“ Your mother tells me that your father was a potato sales- 
wan in the I’oro’.” 

“ I thought it was fried fish and baked potatoes," said Miss 
Jones composedly. “ Mother always was an idiot.” 

“We go back to the time of Crecy,” said Sir Guy 
haughtily. “You—eh—must be aware that is several cen- 


taries ago.” 
Mise Jones was not aware, but she made a mental reserva- 
tion that her visitor seemed to date from about the same 


wa the time of Crecy,” repeated Sir Guy impres- 
ye 

“Well,” said Lizzie composedly, “you said that before. 
What's that got to do with it?” 

‘¢ Everything. Don’t you eee that it is impossible for an 
old family like ours to marry into——” 

“Fried fish and potatoes. Why?” asked Lizzie, again 
refreshing herself with the utmost calmneus, 

“ Why?” 

“Yes, why? Because some of your people murdered some- 
body all that time ago, what's it got to do with your son 
marrying me?" 

“Everything. Our family honour.” 

“ Family what?” 

Guy got up and approached her. 

“ Do you know that for hundreds of years there have been 
Deyncourts of Deyncourt; that for hundreds of years we 
have been distinguished as patriots and statesmen—men who 
have served their country aud died for it; that there has never 
deen a mésalliance since Crecy—that our motto is ‘ For 
Crecy’s sake?’ Do you know all this, and then ask me why 
you can’t marry my ton, and drag him down into the gutter 
whence you sprang? It’s incredibic.” 

Lizzie began to be angry. 

“JT don’t understand it,” sho said. “Ithink I'm just as 
ag! your son, and I earn more than he’s ever likely to do, 

do I care about your rubbishy old family. I’ve made 
up my mind to marry him and I’m going to do it.” 

“T came here to appeal to your generosity,” said Sir Guy. 
“ You have lured this boy on to disgrace his race. He shall 
never marry you.” 

“T suppose you know he’s pretty obstinate?” inquired 
Lizzie, “There's a good desl of the mule in him,” 

Sir Guy came a little nearer to the sofa. 

“Give him up,” he implored. ‘I can easily see that he is 
nothing to you. Haven't you any idea of what the honour of 
agreat family is to its head? It is a churge more sacred 
than life iteelf. {[ am an old man, and yet I implore you.” 

“No good said Lizzie. “1 mean to marry him. I should 
like to live in that old abbey he talks so much about.” 

“J implore you—for Crecy's sake.” 

“You'd better go away for your own sake,” said Lizzie, 
“and not bother me with your stupid old family pride, If 
you like to buy me off well and good ; if not——” 

Sir Guy started, “I never thought of that,” he said. 

“The more fool you,” eaid Miss Jones. with engaging frank- 
pees, “You don't suppose I’m going to give your son up 
unless you'll pay through the nose.” 

Sir Guy looked ten years younger. “ I—I'm not accustomed 


it Women like me,” said Miss Jones coolly. “No, I daresay 
you ain't, You'll have to make it five thousand, Sir Guy, 
or: ” 

Bir Guy drew out his cheque-book. “The honour of the 
Deyncourts is not to be haggled over. Fill in the cheque, 
madam.” 


Lissie rang the bell for pen and ink, filled in the amount 
she had named, and Sir Guy signed it without a second glance, 
“«Take a cab tothe bank at once, mother,” said Miss Jones, 
“ and get it cashed, or it’s good-bye to Margate for ever,” 

As Mra, Jones departed, Sir Guy drew on his gloves, 

“1 have your word?” he asked. . 
re Oh, yes,” said Lizzie nonchalantly. “ I'll sign anything you 

n 


Sir Guy again bowed. 

“J am not acoustomed to doubt a woman's word,” he said, 
moving loftily to the door. 

Lizsfe called him back... 

“ @oing to see your son?” she asked, 

“Yes.” 


“You'd better be careful. Ho’s very fond of me.” 

Sir Guy bowed himeelf out without a word, The honour 
of his race was saved. Now for that foolish cub who had 
so nearly stained it for ever, Tinned meat and potatoes! 
Faugh ! 

Lionel Deyncourt received his father with ill-concealed 
trepidation. “He listened in silence a Sir Guy sat down. 

“ Be careful about that pistol,” Sir Guy said, laying it on 
the table, “It’s an awkward thing to carry about.” 

“y, ,” gaid the young man, taking it up and playing 
with ie bat not looking his father in the face. ‘So you've 
seen Lizzie.” 

“I've seen the woman. She hae given you up for a—for 
a—" 


“It was a dirty trick,” said the fellow, still pla: 
with the pistol, “A trick, Did it occur Rapes | 
loved her?” 


“ Love!" said the old man furiously, ‘‘Love! A woman 
who——" 

“Stop! The young fellow’s yolce rang out high and clear. 
“ Another word and I'll shoot you like a dog.” 

* Don't be a fool, Lionel. it down the——” 

“Back, I say! Back! She’s given her word, and will 
stick to it. Back, I say, back! Fa—— You will, then! 
Now let your confounded family die out for ever and ever.” 

He turned the pistol to his ety 0 there was a short, sharp, 
whip-like crack, and he fell back into a chair—dead, 

e e 7 s 

Far away in his grey old seer the Northern Sea sits a 
man with bent frame and ehrun: features, Silent he sits 
for hours, listening to the far-off ceaseless wash of the waves, 
or raises his dull eyes to tho oaken coiling ors where hangs 
the pennon of his race emblazoned with fatal words which 
have cost him all he cared for, all he loved. There he sits as 
the grey light changes to dusk, the dusk deepens to derkness, 
and his people bring huge torches into the ancient hall. Then 
he once more raises his eyes to those fatal words, and lives the 
tae of his race over again—that race which will die with 

im—for Crecy's sake, 
(Another story by Geo. B. Burgin next week). 
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A HUNDRED BOOKS A MINUTE. 


One of the most interesting things I saw in America 
was the process of cheap book-making employed by a 
New York publisher, who has brought the best machinery 
to bear on the manufacture of cheap novels. 

His printing press has two cylinders, each of which 
receives electrotypes of one hundred and forty-four pages 
pee of h th both 

the long strip of paper passes through the press bot! 
sides are printed, making two hundred and eighty-eight 
pages. Then the strip, after one carried over rollers 
which dry the ink, is automatically cut, folded, and 
brought together into the shape of a small volume, with 
the edges all trimmed. 

Every time the great cylinders go round a novel is 
printed, folded, and trimmed, and five thousand of these 
are turned out every hour, while, if it were necessary, the 
number might be increased to eight thousand. 

From the printing these books are carried te a 
little machine that looks like a sewing-machine, and two 
wire stitches are put into the backof each. The stitched 
beams are poe — to ig o riime woadt where 

ey are put side by side in a feeding tro 

At the end of this is a an ent large enough 
to take a book, carried on an endless chain running over 
wheels at cach end. Indeed, there is a series of little 
compartments on this chain, and as the chain moves along 
each ies ingen receives a book. 

Asthe book proceeds a wheel running in a glue pot 
presses against its back, smearing it with glue. 4 little 
farther along there is a pile of covers that comes up at 
the right moment, leaving a cover sticking to the back of 
the book. 

Of course the cover stands out straight on each side, 
but as it is carried all the way round on the chain, the 
glue has time to dry ;‘and when the circuit has been made 
the book drops off on its back, and falling in between 
other books, the covers are folded up against the sides. 
Fifty books can be covered every minute. 


————@~fe—__ 


“Your daughter has a remarkably pretty foot, Mrs, 
Snaggs,” said Mrs. Bloomfield to her friend. 
“ Judeed she bas,” replied the grateful mother, “and I 
have decided to let some sculptor make a bust of it.” 
ome ee eee 


Jimson : “) see that ladies are beginning to take their 
hats off at theatres.” 

Bileon: “ Yes, some bright genius started the theory 
shat rae kept their hats on because their hair was 
untidy. 


— 
“THEN, Marie, you don't love me any longer ?” 
‘ “No, dear. I can only be a sister to you for the 
uture.” 


“A real true sister ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ab, then, lend me a sovereign.” 

————— 

“Watt, little boy, what’s your name?” asked the 
Sunday-school teacher, opening her Catechism. 

“‘Sbadrach Nebuchaduezzar Jones.” - 

“Who gave you that name?" 

“IT don’t know. Bat if I find out whin I gets me 
growth they'll be sorry for it!” 

———— 

Tommy: ‘Mr. Yabesley, sister Laura said at the table 
this morning that she thought you had the prettiest 
moustache she ever saw.” 

Yabsley : ‘‘ You oughtn’t to tell things you hear at the 
table, Tommy.” . : 

-Tommy-: “ But she’s going to give me sixpence for 
telling you.” 


now on sale, with 
Coloured Plate, 3d. 
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COSTLY THINGS THAT MANY OF 
YOU WILL SEE. 


FIVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED and masks, and 
all to be ready before Boxing Day! That is the extent 
of the work of Mr. Clarkson, of Wellington Street, the 
well-known maker of theatrical requisites, who is supply- 
ing forty pantomimes this Christmas with wigs and masks. 

As I was waiting to interview Mr. Clarksop I had a 
se round A sg room. xives was Arthur Ro! ’ Don 

uan wig, the armour u the Duke of Connaught 
at the recent Osborne theatclcals, Dan Leno’s long beard, 
and the powdered tresses of Floreuce St. John. The 
a glory " of Mrs, Langtry and Lady Dunlo is also 
to be - e s eee be ete by tho way, that a 
stage.player sends his wig every day to the perruquier to 
baker in trim. a eae sii 

I - aenicng a wrestling ing baie Mr, Clarkson 
entered, and, in reply to a number of questio ve me 
the following Geta ad Sink 

“ Nowadays both wigs and masks have to be made as 
lifelike as possible. That head in the corner there is for 
the Giant in the Crystal Palace pantomime. It is full of 
mechanism, and it moves its eyebrows, eyes, ears, puts out 
its tongue, closes its eyes, and puckers up ite forehead. 
Its cost is £7 78, 

“ Asa matter of fact, we study Nature in every detail. 
That on the sofa is the cat’s dress for Charles Lauri in 
‘Dick Whittington.’ It has taken five weeks to make, 
and every hair of it has been put in singly. Even masks 
must have the same false eyes as are supplied to people 
who have lost an Bi Jockeys on the stage, too, must 
have real silk jackets, and the colours of well-known 
race-horse owners. 

“ The demand for accuracy is so great that my entire 
stock of uniforms is genuine.” Mr, Clarkson here handed 
me a most gorgeous raiment, the price of which is a 
hundred and ninety guineas ; another one would ‘' break 
up” for ten pounds; that is to say, if the trimmings were 
melted down a deposit of silver would be left worth £10. 

* All these any Epes sa agri continued, “ for 

Ur poses ; uy them from igh up in Societ: 
sntaaeiors, diplomats, etc., who are in waar of iaoeay, 
I have several full-dress admirals’ uniforms, and numerous 
orders conferred by forcign sovereigns, which will see the 
foot-lights from the stage for the first time on Boxing 


Day. 

This Christmas Iam sending out half a ton of hair 
made up in wigs for the pantomimes, and their value is 
about £2,800. Nearly every one is made of human hair, 
aud you can calculate how many heads must have been 
shorn to provide this halt ton when I tell you that we 
only get about three ounces from one head. Some of the 
hair of the very best wigs is worth a good deal more than 
its weight in solid gold. 

“The most popular thing in the coming tomime 
geason is likely to be the wrestling lion, wick, although 
made of animals’ skin, docs not weigh more than an 
ordi overcoat. I have orders for forty-nine; the 
price of them is £7 7s. each. 

“ Then, again, I am sending out hundreds of heads of 
Gladstone, Salisbury, Churchill, Harcourt, Chamberlain, 
andthe Duke of Cambridge for the pantomimes. There 
is always a demar*l for heads of statesmen, but when 
Lord Beaconsfield died I had a large stock of him left on 
my hands. As they stood they were quite uselesa, so I 
was obliged to alter the noses and sell them as nobody 
in particular, 

Next week I shall be despatching two or three bun- 
dredweight of oxide of zinc, which will turn you into a 
clown or a piece of statuary. Email Noir is also in great 
demand during the pantomime season, for a little of it 
rubbed on the front teeth will cause them to disappear 
and make an ugly mouth. 

“Pantomime effects are getting more elaborate and 
expensive every yeur, and the introduction of electric 
light is greatly on the increase, For this season I have 
made several heads, the noses and ears of which contain 

lobes of electric light, the wires passing over the fore- 
eed, and connecting wit a battery in the pocket of the 
wearer. 

“ One dress just finished is likely to create much sensa 
tion. It is ornamented with hundreds of artificial rosea 
and when it is in full working order electric light wil 
shine forth from each bulb, giving a most dazzling effect, 
Another dress is composed entirely of ostrich feathers, 
and is worth close on a hundred pounds. 

“ For this season I have made the most curious wig on 
record. It is composed of copper, representing a large 
urn, painted flesh colour. By means of a spring the to 
opens, showing a real blazing fire, and by a mechani 
arrangement hidden in the dress, the wearer is able to 
extinguish the fire by pouring water on it. 

“ Forthcoming pantomimes will show Shakespeare in a 
new lignt. The bard will appear in the form of a ven- 
triloquial head, fitted with a phonograph, which will give 
several Shakespearian recitals.” 


NOTICE.—Owing to the approach of the 
Christmas Holidays the next issue of “Pearson's 
Weekly” will be published on Friday, Deo. 22nd 
instead of Saturday, Dec. 23rd. . 


Variety is the very spice of life, therefore buy “Short Stories,” and “P.W.” at the next newsvendor's you pass, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


178. Which. Portion of the Human Organism has most 
Deteriorated during the course of Civilisation? 


The answer would naturally be expected to be the 
portion or portions whose functions have been most 
nearly superseded by the appliances of civilisation, and 
on examination this is found to be the case. Those 
portions of the organism intended by Nature as means 
of offence or defence in the struggle waged by the sav 
for bare existence have suffered most. Soft cooked oats, 
hot drinks, and continually increasing ease in gotting fi 
have made the teeth weaker and smaller, and decreas 
the jaw till some of tte teeth have got crowded out, as is 
ahown by the late cutting or non-arrival of the so-called 
wisdom teeth, and their weakness when they docome. The 
hairy covering both of head and body is vanishing 
because it is being superseded by clothing and hats. The 
nails, no longer needed for their earliest uses, become 
smaller and weaker the higher we go in the scale of 
civilisation. Another portion of the organism which has 

tly deteriorated in strength and utility is the foot. 
Geaturien of confinement and distortion in boots and 
shoes, often of the most ridiculous shape, have left it 
weak and tender, and have entirely deprived it, in the 
case of civilised man, of that power of grasping and hold- 
ing objects which the feet of many savages of the present 
Gay possess in such a remarkable degree. 


4744. Which of our Colonies will Probably Prove the 
Most Formidable Rival to the M Country 
in the Fuiure? 


The choice appears to lie between New Zealand and 
Canada, although it may be fairly objected that the 
enormous distance between the former and the mother 
country precludes the idea of rivalry, to a great extent, 
for it hardly seems possible that the supremacy of Britain 
in the South could seriously interfere with that of 
Britain in the North. The case of Canada is different. 
It is in the same hemisphere and the same zone as the 
mother country ; it has made enormous strides along all 
the highways of prosperity, and it has almost illimitable 
natural resources yet madersloped: while Britain may be 
said to have her capital employed. The agrarian 
difficulties which make Britain year by year more de- 
pendent on other lands for food, do not exist in Canada, 
and in the possibly near future, when steam is super- 
seded by electricity generated by water power, the enor- 
mous rivers of will be to her what our coal mines 
are to us. If the positions of Canada and New Zealand 
coald be climate and configuration would decide 
in favour of the latter, but as the distance is 1 to 5 in 


favour of Canada, this seems to settle the point in favour 


of that colony. 


ee cee to Islands usually so 


Brightly-coloured birds are usually found amongst the 
weaker orders, Their colours make them conspicuous, 
and therefore more likely to become the prey of their 
enemies, which are either rapacious birds or the fiercer of 
the mammalia. But in oceanic islands mammalia are 
acarce, owing to the difficulty of transport across wide 
seas, and for this and other reasons, birds of prey are 
alzo rare. The weaker and smaller birds, however, are 
often blown out to sea by storms, and carried to distant 
islands, where they increase and multiply. Taeir 
enemies being absent, bright colours cease to be 
a disadvantage, so that birds which are already 
conspicuously coloured are likely to remain so, while the 
causes which tend to produce marked colouring will 

te unchecked. New Guinea and the neighbouring 
ds strikingly illustrate this point. Parrots and 
cockatoos are abundant. Here, too, fre found the 


‘in the Him 


brilliant kingfishers and the gorgeous paradise birds, 

besides many other types glistening with metallic hues, 

or glowing with the most vivid tints of green, blue, and 

yellow. 

1743, Is there any Inaccessible Region in the World out- 
side the Arctic and Antarctic Regions? 

E. Reclus, the well-known geographer, says: “The 
extreme ao of lofty mountains renders them com- 
pony uninhabitable by man. No traveller has ever set 

is foot on the mighty summits of the Karakorum and the 
Himalaya. The principal summits of the Andes—Sorata 
and Aconcagaa—are equally inviolate. The cians 
district is protected inst all attempts of explorers by 
the want of roads, even of paths, by its impetuous 
rushing streams, “gag unbri the inaccessib 
forests of its slopes, its lofty cliffs, and the height of its 
lofty summita, piercing through the clouds into the 
attenuated air, where man can scarcely breathe.” The 
highest point above the sea-level that the mountain 
climber has yet attained is 23,000 feet. Mount Everest, 
ya, is 29,002 feet above the sea-level. Tho 
above-mentioned are the only places outside Arctic and 
Antarctic regions which we can say are inaccessible, 
though there are several vast areas which, as far as we 
know, have never been explored—at least by white men. 
Among these may be mentioned the belt of almost im- 
passable forests beneath the Equator in Africa, 
areas in South America to the east of the Andes, and 
interior of New Guinea. 


4744. Why is the Prisoner's Place in a Criminal Court 
called the Dock? 


The most probable derivation is that from the Flemish 
“Dokke,” which means a cage. The railings usually seen 
running along the top of the woodwork of the modern 
dock, are the remains of what was once an iron cage, into 
which the criminal was thrust like a wild animal. “ The 
Cage,” an iron framework in which a condemned criminal 
was sometimes hung up till he or she died of hunger or 
exposure, was also called a “dokke” in the Low Countries 
during the Middle Ages. The theory which derives the 
word from the Gothic “dok,” a deep or sunken place, 
scems dis of by the fact that in nearly all courts of 
law the accused person is generally placed in the most 
conspicuous, and, therefore, a somewhat elevated 
position. 

1747, Would it be Possible for a Colt to Inherit 
Characteristics from a Stallion other than its 
Own Sire? 

Strange as it may seem, there are several perfect! 
authentic instances Te this on record. Early in this 
century Lord Morton, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
bred a hybrid from a male quagga and a mare of seven- 
eighths Arabian blood. He afterwards sold the mare to 
Sir Gore Ouseley, who bred from her by a black pure 
Arabian horse. is parentage gave fifteen-sixteenths of 
Arabian blood, and yet the progeny, a filly and a colt, in 
colour, marking, in the hair of their manes, and the shape 
of their hoofs strongly resembled the quagga. Again, the 
racehorse Grey Friar was the son of the celebrated 
Hermit, a chestnut, which had had no grey ancestors, any 
more than the dam had had. Grey Friar inherited his 
colour, not from his father, but from a grey horse with 
which his mother had previously been mated. So, too, 
the mother of Pilgrimage had been mated with two 
stallions, the Earl and the Palmer ; the Palmer was cor- 
tainly the sire of Pilgrimage, and ie she equally cer- 
tainly inherited lop-ears from the 1. In December, 
1892, THE' FIELD gave an instance which occurred at the 
Zoological Gardens. Two wild asses of different species 
were mated, and afterwards the dam was mated with one 
of her own species, Foals were born in both cases, and 
the second foal pi igas' resembled the species to which 
the first sire belonged. Various experiments have proved 
this to be true of other animals, but strangest of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that in the very rare instances where 
a white woman has had two husbands, the first negro and 
the second white, the children of the second marriage 
have shown strong negro characteristics. 


1748, Why has no Wild Animal a Curly Tail? 

In the wild state animals do not, possess any character- 
istics which are not of advantize to them, and which have 
not been of advantage to the ancestors from whom they 
have inherited them. A straight tail may be of use as an 
organ of pretension, or as a whisk to brush off 
which are a torment to them, Birds and fishes steer 
themselves with their tail, and a tail is also useful 
to some quadrupeds by throwing the centre of gravity 
further backwards, and enabling them to double more 
quickly when pursued, But we cannot conceive 
any circumstances in which a curled tail would 
be of any advantage. Indeed, it is clear that 
in some cases it would be a positive drawback, for 
animals with curly tails would have to uncurl them 
before they could use them, and thus they would lose 
time. It is therefore the opinion of the best authoritics 
that the curl of the tail has been produced artificially by 
breeding from animals with slightly curled tails, and 
selecting for breeding, generation after generation, those 
in which the curl was most marked, until such a grotesque 
tail as that of the modern pug was produced. The fancy 
for dogs with such tails is very ancient, for there are 
figures of dogs on the monuments of Egypt in which the 
tail is closely coiled up. 

1749. (Re Reply 1703): Which Foreign Law has Proved 
Most Beneficial to British Commerce ? 

Although there is much to be said in favour of the law 
which revoked the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and so drove 
large numbers of skilled arti:aus and a very considerable 
amount of capital into England, the actual effects of this 
upon British commerce were as nothing compared with 
those of the Papal Bull promulgated by Alexander VI. 
in May, 1493. ‘This Bill made the 30:h meridian of west 
longitude the perpetaal boundary between the posses- 
sions of Spain and Portugal in the New World. In other 
words, it gave the Americas to Spain, and Africa, the East 
Indies, and the Islands to Portugal. It was on this law 
that these two countries bas d their claims to all the 
lands of the world that might be discovered after it. As 
a natural consequence this preposterous claim soon came 
to be disputed by England. Hence sprang the wars of 
Elizabeth, the voyages and discoveries of Drake, Haw- 
kins, Raleigh, and Frobisher, their victories over the 
Spaniards, and their discovery of new lands and new 
markets. On the other hand the Bull of Alexander so 
stimulated other nations to discovery that the centre of 
commerce shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
coast, and the almost immediate result of this was to 
make London the emporium of the world, and the 
ahi Islands the centre of the carrying trade of the 
gi 

1760. Which Weapon now in Use has Least Changed 
since its Invention? 

There are few weapons which have not undergon® 
more or less alteration since their invention, Yet ther 
are cases wherein specimens of the handiwork of men o 
the Stone Age bear a remarkable resemblance to those now 
in actual use, For instance, in the Stone Age there was 
the sling-stone, used by the ancient races of North 
America. Stones of this kind ara now used by the South 
Sea Islanders. Similar spocimens are relica of the Stone 
Age in Scandinavia, One implement of the Flint Age 
which bas recently attracted much attention is the 
pogamangan, or striker, au absolutely universal weapon 
of the rude hunter and warrior in all ages and countries. 
One of its earliest forms is that of an antler trimmed 
into the shape of a sort of pick or hammer, and this, 
etill in use among the Western Indians, occurs under 

recisely the same form in the cave deposits of the 

indeer period in France. The primitive hunter well 
knows the effective use of the antler by the deer at bay, 
and nothing is more natural than that he should adapt 
this weapon to his own use, so that perhaps the antler is 
the oldest of all strikers or war-cluba, A comparison 
between arrow-heads of the Stone Age and those now 
used by some barbarian tribes show very little differenco 
indeed, the substitution of metal for flint being the only 
change. Among modern weapons the bayonet has 
changed least since its invention. 


CONDITIONS, 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our r8. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer's name ana 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two quincas @ 
column. The same reader may send replies 
toany number of querics. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,”’ in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be made for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received 
whioh ie considered worthy of insertion. 


“We do not know in what either reason or instinct consists,” but 
instructi 


QUESTIONS, 


1771. Which civil war has least affected the general 
affairs of the country in which it was fought ? 


1772. Which are the most strangely formed islands in 
the world ? 

1773. Why are white or non-coloured flowers usually 
the most odoriferous ? 

1774. Which metal makes the thinnest wire ? 

1775. Why do we hear sounds better at night ? 

1776. Which author's works—regarded as immortal by 


his contemporaries—have fallen into the most complete 
oblivion ? 


1777. Which bird shows the greatest change in colour 
between its summer and winter plumage? 

1778, Which is the loudest noise ever heard on earth ? 

1779. Which act of official bribery has had the test 
effect on British history ? 4 ars 

1780. Has a man ever been a British Cabinet Minister 
without at the same time being Member of Parliament ; 


| 


A Boon for Professional and Mercantile Men not 
Provided for by a Life Insurance Policy: 


INSURANCE ACAINST SICKNESS. 


Readers of Pearson's Weekly will be interested to | 
that the Ocean Accident aad Guarantee Compurrntiats 
Limited, are now transacting the above class of business, 


Policies are issued against Sickness alone, cor 
against Sickness combined with Accidents, for 
Amounts from £541 to 4340 per week. 


NO LIABILITY BEYOND PAYMENT OF 
f PREMIUMS. 


\ 
Insuxe against a contingency which must arise sooner 
or later. 


Apply for prospectus to the— 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
BICHARD J. PAULL, Goncral Manager. 
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PLEASANT SURROUNDINGS. 


A MaIDEN who 
Had none to won 
Her wai heart’s cffection, 
Sorat 
isplayed a t 
Of sadness and dejection. 


Put on a scowl, 
I heard her growl, 
“T think the place is horrid.” 


But later on, 
Across thy lawn, 
I saw the self-same pouter, 
With features guy 
Ta giudness stray— 
A lover's arm around her. 


“Oh, is this not. 

A peasant spo: ?” 
T earnestly propounded ; 

With blushes red, 

She sweetly said; 
“T’m pleasantly surrounded.” 


——__jo 


“LIFE AND DEATH.” 


Even doctors have recreation, and perhaps a certain 
physician whose servant recently made a somewaat 
quecr response to a caller, was humanly rigat in the 
orders he had given her. Someone called at the doctor's 
house ia the evening and began w speech to the 
survant ; 

‘T want the doctor to come at once——” 

“Ho can’t do it!” the servant auswered “Tle left 
orders that ho was so busy that onless it was absolutely 
a matter of life aud death, he couidn’t go out at all this 
evening.” 

“ But,” said the caller, ‘it isn’t illness at all.” 

“ What?” 

‘“We want him to come and take a hand in a game of 
whist.” 

“Qh, that’s different. 
you?” 

The servant disappeared, and reusppeared a moment 
later. 

“ The doctor says he'll be over in a mument,” she said. 


You're Mr. Brown, ain't 


_—_————s-"— 
THE L. S. D. OF FOOTBALL. 


No matter from what standpoints one argues the 
question there is no denying that professional football 
has degenerated into a fierce gamble for pounds, shillings, 
and peuce. Nowadays a centre of the game may be 
likened in a sense to the Stock Exchange, or Tattersall’s 
Horse Repository, the buying and selling of players re- 
serabling in no smali measure the traffic in stocks, shares, 
and horses. 

So keen is the competition amongst the clubs that the 
running of a professional team may involve the loss of 
thousands of pounds ; indeed, it is doubtful if there are 
at the present moment half-a-dozen really solvent clubs 
in the League. 

Considered as a pastime, the expenses are simply enor- 
mous; reckoned as a trade, as football played by profes- 
sionals undoubtedly is, the figures are by no incaus insig- 
nificant. Players are bought aud sold to the highest bid- 
ders like thoroughbreds, as much as £200 having lately 
been paid for permission to employ a siugle individual. 

It is even required of them thit they sign themselves 
away into the bonds of slavery. Thus, when they have 
been bought by one club they become the property of 
that club, and they may be sold by that club to any other 
whether they like it or not. 

Money is the great talisman which is for over held up 
before the eyes of the professional as an inducement for 
him to exert himself to the utmost ; it is now a recog- 
nised practice to give each player on a winning sido 
half a sovereign over and above his weekly wages, and 
it has even been stated that the members of one team 
were offered, a short time back, no less a sum than 
£15 each in the event of their proviug victorious in a 
certain engagement. 

Besides all these costly items, there are the expenses 
connected with the Senne. establishments ; while the 
clubs have agents scouring the country year iu and year 
out for promising recruits. The following items in the 
expenditure of the holders of the English Cup last season 
will show what a hazardous business the mauagement of 
a professional team must be :— - 


Wages and expenses re players... oe £2,448 0 0 
Travelling expenses a8 ae ‘a 256 12 7 
Advertising and printing ve oe 22315 4 
Training .. oe oo oo eo 214 1 2 
Celebration dinners .. oe oo 68 12 10 
Clothes, etc, oe ee oe oe 64 1 8 


In face of these figures can anyone possibly believe 
that professionalism conduces to the welfare or respecta- 


bility of the pastime? In the of earning £15 for 
one hour and a half's labour it is to be feared that 
there are only too maay men willing to risk suspension 
by foul play. 

Yet even the large sum just cited can occasionally be 
counterbalauced by the receipts at the gate. Last yea: 
the Everton Club spent £8,924 3s. 11d., £3.539 of which 
went in wages ; they received £10,892 13s, lud., figures 
that are almost incredible where a game is concern 
The same club earned £2,000 during the hrst month of 
the present season. 

No combination, however, can judge of its own sta- 
bility, neither can anyone else. It is the eternal question 
of popnds, shillings, and pence, and the fickleness of 
fortune. A month of repeated successes in the field and 
the coffers of the club may be filled to repletion, but 
should defeats iutervene, :eceipta may diminish to such 
an alarming extent that application has to be made t» 
the bank or private persons for funds to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the club. 

There is no denving that professionalism has improved 
the quility of Association Fuotball, but the ve -y expert- 
ness with which the game 1s played, has, in its most 
pertect form, kuled it as a sport. 


——_—_g———__ —— 


HOW CHICKENS HATCH OUT. 


Dip vou ever look throngh the glass front of an incu- 
bator while the egys were being hatcaed? If not, do so 
at the first opportunity, for nothing could be more 
interesting. : 

An egg will be lying as white and smooth as if it were 
just going to be bvuiled for breakfast, when suddenly a 
little hole will appear in it, and a diminutive bill will be 
seen pecking away trying to cularve it. 

‘Then some of the downy little chickens that have been 
sitting around gossiping with each other, will become 
interested and run over to take a hand. The amount of 
sport they have with the poor imprisoucd cuick in the egg 
is incredible. 

Every time he moves they will scare him so tha‘ he 
withdra‘vs into his shell and resolves to becoine an egg 
again, and sce life in the form of an omelet. Then the 
frolicsome chickens will pretend to go away, but us soon 
as the unbatched chicken moves, they are on to him 

ain. 

When they tire of the sport, they go away and leave 
the chickon to be hatched in peace. Tue hole in the shell 
grows larger and larger, and finally a bead and neck, 
covered with what looks like coarse, scant Lair, is thrust 
out. 
Then a kicking and a scrambling takes place on the 
part of the chicken to free himself from bis shell. Ever, 
now and then he will lie qmetly fora while, exhausted 
by hisefforts, Finally, he steps out of the shell, and in 
a few hours is au active, fluffy, downy little * chick.” 


— go —— — 


Tie proper way in which to address an admiral of the 
fleet is * Your warship.” 
———E—— 
Guest: “ This bill of fare is in French,” ; 
Waiter : “ Yes, sir; but the price is in English, sir. 
Most folks goes by theni;% 
ee fo 
Custourr: ‘Do you suppose you can take a good 
picture of me?” . 
Photographer; “I shall have to answer you in the 
negative, sir.” 
Tracuer: “Will someone explain what is meant by 
disappointment ?” 
Small Boy ; “It’s when the fish wriggles off the hook 
when you're sure you've got him.” 


———— 


“ ARE you talking to yourself or to the fish?” inquired 
the man on horseback, reining up. 

“To the fish,” replied the sunburnt man on the log, 
intently watching his cork, “Iam trying to druw them 
out.” 

——— ed 

“Tr beats me,” said Meandering Mike, who was visiting 
a seaside resort. 

‘“* What does?” asked Plodding Pete. ; 
me people that comes hundreds of miles to get a 

t' ” 


ee 


Prince Bismarck was once urged by an official of the 
Court to recommend his son for a diplomatic post : 

“He is a ies remarkable fellow,” said the proud 
father, “ he speaks seven languages.” 

“ What a wonderful head-waiter he would make,” said 
Bismarck, who has not a very high opinion of linguistic 
acquirements. 

erence tne 

FemaLe Menpicant : “I’m a poor widdy woman with 

eight children. Can you give us some clothes? " 
ly: ‘‘ The only clothing I have to give away is one 
of my husband’s coats.” 

Female Mendicant: “Give it to me, lady; I might 
marry again. There are several gentlemen as have their 
eyes on me.” 


-_—— 2 2 —e. ewes 
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A GOOD TRADE, 


. Se 


“Yes, my boys,” said the old fellow, ‘uminatively 
conte mpiating his gouty foot, “yes, my boys, I huce been 
in love, aud not so nay years since ncither. Puss round 
the ginger beer, and I'll tell you allabout it. It was just 
aftte my partner old Todgers died, and went to a laud 
Where discount is unknown, that I was sitting in my 
private office one afternoon when a young lady in deep 
mourning was nyhered in, 

“*Oh, Mr. Todgers,’ she cricd, clasping her daintily 
gloved hands together, and looking at me like—hke— 
hike anything, and she had eyes, boys, I tell you, ‘Ob, 
Mr. Todgers, forgive me, vut—oh, but were you ever at 
schvol at Clapham ?’ 

“* T never was at school in my life, madam,’ I answered. 

“ She sighed, whether at my educational deficiency or 
nct it is hard to say, That sigh, boys, sue fetched right 
up from somewhere in her boots. It was the tailest sigh 
1 ever heard, 2 

“*And you never knew Tony Trotter? ' she continued ; 
and [ couid seo her lovely eyelids trembling, and hear 
the beating of her anguished teart. I ted you, boss, I 
waa downrivht ashained never to have known Tony 
Trotter, Ud have given fifiy pounds to have kuown Tony 
Trotter ut that moment. 

_ “* LT baven’t the pleasure, ma'am,’ said I; ‘ bat if you'll 
intro: luco me, Til—’ 

“+H is my dear departed,’ she answered, with one of 
the most exquisite sobs that ever fell on mortal ear. 
‘Pardou my intrusion, | am alone in the world, friend- 
less aud homeless, Passing along the sirect U saw the 
wet-kuown name of ‘Tudgers on the door. “Can 
it be?" I asked myself; ‘is it possible,” L cried, “that 
Providence bas cast mo ia the path of Touy's best 
loved cumpanion ? This mizht be mz dear deparied’s 
dear. st, duarest friend, tbe lodgers whose name was on 
his dying hips, the Tudgers of nis infant moments, the 
Potgers of bis riper yesrs, L—" but pardow me, sir, | am 
mistaken; T will no louges intende upon sour time.’ 

“T couldn't let ver go like that. L eauyvht ber by the 
hand. ‘You are ia grici, in sorrow, and distress,’ I cried 
‘confide in me,’ : 

“*No, no, no, there is still the river left,’ she 
auswered, and those eyes of hers rolled in a manner that 
made m+ think of Waterloo Bridge and iuquests at 
ouce. Well, boys, { pleaded, and she lovked at me like 
—like—hke a witowed xeraph—and as I vesouyht her to 
consider mo just agif I had been at school at Claphem 
with Tony she melted and she told me her wees, 

“T never cnjoyed anybody's woes so much, for some. 
how ber hand siid meo imme, aud ner cycs—oh, boys, those 
eves, Well, of course, is was tho want of monzy that 
trebled her,” continued the old feilow, efter a pause, 
“and for Tony's sake f couldu't do less than give her a 
cheque, and the trouble { had to persuade her to take it, 
and when she left, showering profuse blessings on my 
head, I felt as if the light had gone out of the skies. 

“ Yes, boys, I had it vad ; I'd never been tonx like that 
before in all my life, and I fel: that at last I'd met my 
fate. The dear creature, with innate modesty, refused to 
give me her address, but promised to call agin in a fort- 
nigtt, but before the furinight was up Todcer's executors 
aud [ had adi:fference which ended in my taking an office 
in another street half a mile away, and, abandoning the 
old style of the firm, I ceased to do business as Todgers 
and Co, and traded under my own name as plain William 
Wicks. I left full instructicns at this o!d office, that 
when the lady calied sue was to be stunt on tu my new 
add_ess. 

“ At last she came ; anc I started from ny scat to meet 
her, but there was no gleam of recognition in her face. I 
saw she did not reccgnise me, and I waited anxiously, 
perhaps a little nervously, to bear what chance had 
brought her again across my path. 

“*Oh, Mr. Wicks,’ she exclaimed, in that genile, 
vibrating voice I remember so well, ‘Oh, Mr, Wicks. for- 
give a woman's tears, but were you—tell me, oh tell me 
—were you ever ut school at Brighton? Oh, how often 
have I beard the name of Wicks on the Iipa of that 
dearest and best of men now lying at peace within the 
silent tomb.’ 

“«* Madam,’ said J, ‘a month ago the name of your de- 
ceased husband’s best and dcarcst friend was Todgers! 
Get out!" 

“She looked at me fora moment, boys, with those 
wonderful eyes of hers, and I saw a merry twinkle lurk- 
in the corners. 

“*To think of my not remembering you,’ she said, 
laughing, ‘but I’ve sesn so many since, It’s a good 
trade—don’t split on me.’” 


id. SHORT STORIES, 1d. 


Tue next issue contains a powerful story by GRANT ALLEN 
illustrated by Miss G. DemaIN HaxtMonp, and a further 
instalment of the intensely interesting eeria!, “ ‘The Secret of 
the Sea,” by HENBY HERMAN. (With the aid of the summary 
you can begin this story to-day.) 


Three other illustrated stories, of equal interest, complete 
the number, 


£500 worth of Insurance Policies given away eaca week. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” won’t wash clothes, but if you break your leg It will pay the doctor. See page 362, 
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“SOMETHING NEW AND 


STRANGE. 


Laprms’ hand-b belta, and such articles 
Seo made ont af tripe, Of couree a 
tanned, process transforms it into a thin, . 
Garable leather, and no amount of stewing will make it regain 


At the forthcoming San Franciscan Mid-Winter Fair, 
de held this year, will be a colossal electric tower, 226 feet 
designed to throw out enough light to iHuminste the 
at night, and thus dispense with an enormous 
number of vidual aro lamps, 

SPECTACLE glasses are coming into fashion. 
are made of alumiuium, with object glasses half an inch 
, and with only six lenses. The sight of an 
audience equipped with these articles would be somewhat 

unnerving to the actors, I should say. 

Itaxrayw fire-engines are to be supplied with hoses 
fitted with electric wires, by means of which the fireman 
working the nozzle can, by pressing a button so many times, 
signal the pump that he wants the water cut off, 
or drtvest through at half-speed, and so on. 

Im a shop of a St. Petersburg watchmakera human- 
faced clock is on view—the only one of its kind. The hands 
are pivotted on the nose, and the hours, and any messages that 
by means of a phono- 


A UNIQUE boat has been constructed at Christian- 
She ie built with six wheels supporting the sides so 


which she plies, and the engine power can be transferred from 


the screw to the wheels, She is called the Swan, and is of 
ten-horse power. 
A@ am living in Kansas City, U.S.A., find- 


litde bag of implements, and has worked up quitea conneo- 
tion, eost of his customers being ladies. 
.“ Tua National Food Supply Association ” is an insti- 
the poor of London with 
winter months. Its method of 
fs to have ten central depote, from which emanate 
fitted with tins that will the 
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Tux grimmest toy that onecould well wish achild to 
possessed of has been put on the market by an 
American in the shape of a ete railway accident. They 
of that sort of thing out there, This toy 

bridge, with the locomotive hanging over, 
carriages telescoped, and the permanent way torn up, while 
tarning a handle produces sounds that are supposed to repre- 
eent the roar of the engine and the cries of the mangled victims 
that strew the lines in various positions. 

TuEEsB are Indies who cannot for the life of them 
blush, and ihere are others who blush more than they care for. 
The latter have always had any namber of people willing to 
administer to their calls for a cure, but the former bave been 
left out in the cold until now, when a “ blushing bonnet” bas 
come along. Each of the strings hides a small spiral spring 
on the inside, When the lady wants to blash she droops her 
head shyly, and the eprings, by pressing on the t 
arteries, cause the face to become suffused with the loveliest 


working 

“Primus.” It is a Swed' invention, and ie quite the most 
ingenious thing in the way of oil stoves I have ever seen. The 
fs pumped up into the burner by means of a smal! piston 
xed in the tank, and the flame can be regulated to any size. 
It cannot blow out, and the only way to get rid of the fire is 
#0 turn on a sort of exhaust tap, which Jets the air out of the 
resepyoir, Messrs. Moeller and Condrup, of 78, Fore Street, 

Londan, E.C., are the people to write to about it. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
eurious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers 
have something exceptional of the kind which they would 
luke to communicate to the world at large, we shall be 
boa! card they willmake this the medium jor doing so. 

ff any reader of PEARSON’S WEEKLY wishes to com- 


TALL SORTS: 


OF MEN. 


———————————————eee 
Tr fs not often that e takes to journalism as 8 
a This, however, is what the ex-King of the Maoris 
done, He is editor of a journal called Te PAxIo 
Matanrix1, in whose columns are related the manifold 
troubles of the ex-Monarch, 


remarkable man, He is sixty-four old, and twenty-six 
have been spent in exile and im t. He has been 
inside no less than thirty-two and yet has cofhmitted 
no act which humanity or oi can regard as a crime. 


A VaRY am is told of little Minnie Terry. 
i get ee gcse Long Cobar ny Mr. Gilbert took 
her to see her aunt “ Juliet.” In the scene where Juliet 


Ellen T in a long 
ener Little Miss 


Minnie was turning quickly to Mr. Gilbert she 
gp Mlle og © i dene valle look,” and with this she covered 
his eyes with 

THAT eccentric, the German Emperor, 
has once more himeelf. He has decreed that 
whenever his attends public worship none 


cannot abide the sight of  siviiian/ dress, oF wire ee 
prety cone nee Berlin who make thoughts wander 
uring divine service, does not transpire. 


THERE is only one sovereign who has ever been up 
in a balloon. This is Queen Christina of Spain. Some years 
ago she happened to be passing « field in which some balloon- 
ing experiments were being made, and it immediately oc- 
ocurred to her Majesty that she would like to experience the 
sensation of being up in mid-air. After sending her eq! 
to make the necessary arrangements, the Royal party ascended 
and remained in space for some considerable time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S visit to the Bahames seems to 
have caused quite a diversion among the natives. Speculation 
was rife as to the exact rank the well-known statesmen occu- 
pied in his own country. The following conversation which 
was overheard at the Docks speaks well for the distinguished 
bearing of the Birmingham statesman :—First Nigger ; 
“ ain't he a dook?" Second Ditto: “No, you etupid nigger. 
He de Lord Chamberlain.” And then the band played. 


It was Sir tenes Hove whe dreamed of or an 

island possessing a perfect organisation ; a social state 
ideal It om Gilbert and Sullivan who placed 
“Utopia” on the stage. And it has remained for an American 
millionaire to realise the gilded fancy. He proposes to 
take an uninhabited island in the Atlantic, 300 miles from 
the nearest mainland, and here to raise up a people free from 
the faults and vices of existing countries, 


Muss Jessr® ACKERMANN is the President of the 


a 


advance the “cause” than any other living woman. 
years she has written 700 articles, or, inother words, an article 
nearly every other ber She has travelled over 100,000 miles, 
an average of 65 milesaday. She has visited 502 cities, or 

like one every four days. By her exertions she has 
made £1,800 for the Union, and converted to the cause 17,000 
men and women. 


No two men show such courtesy to one another as 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Gladstone do, Behind the Speaker's 
chair they are the best of friewds. Arthur Balfour has great 
his and right honourable friend the enemy. 
ier the leader of the opposition often “ pair" 
visions are prevalent, and with much courtesy and 
to keep away, say, from half-past six to half- 
past ten, that they may have time to go home and have 
dinner in comfort. i 
It is curious what a number of ladies are the 
“richest in the three kingdoms.” Miss Talbot, of Margao 
Abbey, has lately been described after this manner. 
herited over £3,000,000 from her parent, besides huge and 
valuable mineral estates in the Principality of Wales, 
Rumour hath ft that Mies Gould, the American millionairess, 
is to be married in March to an actor. This fortunate indi- 
vidual is Mr. Henry Woodruff, aow playing in “ Charley's 
Aunt” across the herring-pond. 


Waerer was Ellen Terry born? Nobody seem® 
She doesn’t even know herself. Thinks it 
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“This is birthplace of Miss Ellen Terry.” The effort has 
verge emer ols Aletta neighbour, who has 
startled the world by di ping card with this strange 
device : “ This is the original place of Miss Ellen Terry” 


Tuts is the age of precocity, and precocious children 
are ly objectionable. The infant prodigy is a fragile 
hot- flower forced to an early grave, sold into the hands 
of death for a few years of infantine notoriety. However, 
little Nelly Wick is quite an exception. There is nothing 
horrible about her lightning shaves. She is the daughter 
df a Chelsea barber, Standing on a footstool in his shop she 
will shave thirteen men in ten minutes, and shave them 
tig This is wonderfal, for the little mite is only eight years 


Nor very long ago the Prince of Wales opened a 
public library in a certain provincial city, which shall be 
nameless. Before leaving he graciously signed his name in 
the virgin visitors’ book “Albert Edward.” Then the local 
mayoress took up the pen and coyly subscribed herself “ Eliza.”’ 
By the way, talkiog of the Royal autographs, it may interest 
some of my readers to know that in the visitors’ book at the 
Beachy Head Lighthouse H.R.H. signed himself not very long 
ago “ Prince of Wales.” I have seen the writing myself, 
and should think it must be unique, 


— er ee ee 
Dao. 23, 1603. 


FOOTBALL NOTES, 


Cartes Boors has had a large sharetn 
to the Woolwich Arsenal team such success as it has 
during last seaecon this. He ia an Englishman—e some- 
what rare distinction for a professional football player. 


When he came South to take up the captaincy of the 
Arsenal at the beginning of last season he had al had a 
fairly lengthy career as a professional plaver. He the 


Wolverhampton Wanderers for four , and prior to that 
had played for Sunderland, Hurst, and Gainsborough Trinity. 
Gainsborough is his birthplace, and he is twenty-five years of 


age. 
Booth is a little man, sturdily built, and very active; he 
plays outside left in the forward rank, 


Ir is said that H. J. Sterenson contemplates retiring 


‘Gregor, Paul Clauss, and W. 


any other two men. 


Famous in various branches of sport is the name of 
Dunlop, whether in Ireland or Scotland, R. G. of that ilk isa 
Rugby football player of great distinction, having several 
times played for Ireland. 

He recently been touring in England with the Dublin 
University team, which defeated Oxford, and may quite pos- 
sibly be playing in London this Christmas for the Saracens, a 
club to which his brother, a late Edinburgh University player, 


ongs. 

A leading authority upon Irish Rugby football says Dunlop 
is * by far the soundest and most brilliant three-quarter back 
that Ireland ever produced, He is very stroug, a fine kick, 
has great pace, is a certain tackler, never knows when he is 
beaten, and, above all, has the grand attribute of always being 
in the exact spot where he is required.” High praise indeed | 
Dunlop holds a commission in the Irish Constabulary, and is 
also eating dinners at Gray’s Inn. 


THE annua! encounter between the Rugby forces of 
Devon and Somerset, which took place recently at Barnstaple, 
once more brought to the fore that grand and tremendous 
International forward known ali over England, and in far 
climes, as “ Baby ” Hancock. 

P, Froude Hancock has been a lar member of the 
Somerset team for the past ten years, The present writer well 
remembers his first appearance for the county, at Wellington, 
against Devon, in 1882, when he played as a substitute for his 
brother Frank, who afterwards (goon his cap for Wales. The 
Hancocks of Wiveliscombe had for nearly ten years before 
that been important factors in Somerset football, for there are 
ten brothers, all keen sportemen, five having played for the 
county. 

As iB indication of the enthusiasm which animates the bulky 
Froude where his favourite game is concerned, I may etate 
that, to play for Blackheath, he has frequently travelled from 
Wiveliscombe to London and back (170 miles each way) in | 
the day, and has even walked home from Taunton, a distance 
of ten miles, aiter the double journey. 

Toe name of Rotherham is familiar to every 
Bugbyist who knows aught of the history of the game. 
Hiv thoughts go naturally back to that marvellous Oxford 
team which Vassall trained and led, and to the International 
matches of 1885-6-7. Alan Rotherham was our great half- 
back in those days, and one of the grandest players in that 
position we have ever seen, 

But there are still Kotherhams in the field. The best- 

known of the modern representatives of the family in the 
football world is Arthur, cousin of Alan. He has played for 
Coventry, Cambridge University, Middleeex Wanderera, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. He has never reached the pinnacle 
attained by his more famous cousin—that is to say, he is not 
an International. But his piay has so far impressed the 
authorities that he has twice been chosen to represent the 
South against the North. 


Football Players should also see Accident Insurance System 
on page 363. 


£100 INSURANCE 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS te 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY may 
i kin of any football player who mecte 

ith his death by an accident while actually playing football, 
Tha unig condilion te that the slayertn eosiae kis 

of @ copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy need not 
be upon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of 
accident must be given within three days, and death must 
have occurred within twenty-four hours of the accident, 


Available untd midnight, December 23rd, 1893. * 


“There's nothing new under the sun.” The contents of “Short Stories” are an exception. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. CIX, 


CARMEN SYLVA, 


Ex-QueEen op ROUMANIA. 


QuzeEn Evizabetn or Roumanta has been more of a 
@access as awriter and than asa Queen. It is 
that she lacks any of the soem attributes. On 

she is' majestic and dignified beyond the 
Queens, But she has had the mis- 
into contest with public opinion, or what 


come 

a od pr such in - ir omen arg and to have 
consequent obloqu: exile, 

writer, other laed, she has conquered 


s 


She to a marvellous degree the 
aaa oun not cal speak but even compose 
. French, Enplish, and Italian, as in 


of her courtly glory and in those 
may not be wi 
j in the fantastic castlc of Sinaia, in the forests of 
Carpathians, where she was lees bound down by cere- 
Her boudoir was in many respects an indication of her 


There P hig might see her, in her pure white dress, with 
& long white veil thrown back over her head, seated at an 
easel aha ting, hour after hour, upon parchment, with 

easy touch, wonderful illuminated missals of 
Byzantine pattern, in which the dominating 
old gold—quite the work for a queen of the 
eld times, slow and laborious, of course, but worthy of the 
eathedral for which it was destined. 

Het white dress was of Oriental cut, slashed and 
embroidered with silver. But her face, framed by the 
7 of her white veil, had a pallor and a soft- 
ness only to the bloodless races of the North. 
And yet there was about her whole appearance so perfect 
a that you would have sworn the costume had 
been ly designed for the fairy who wore it. 

The great eo about her ol 8 : i dt 
yeers ago—was the playpen you er smile an e 
velvety brilliance of her complexion. Her teeth we 
and still are, the most beautiful I have ever seen, aaah 
and regular and of that dazzling clarity which recalls the 


finest porcelain. But even then, her cently 
t hair could be seen through the veil 
with silver. ‘Grey hairs,” she wrote in one of 
her books of i “are the streaks of foam which 
cover the sea after the storm.” 
Her large limpid eyes, deep set under the shadow 
of her broad and lofty forehead, gleamed forth with a 


charm that is never to be forgotten—the charm of the 
highest intelligence, of a discreet and sympathetic pene- 
tration, of constant suffering engendering boundless 
loving-kindness for the world at large. The expression 
of her face was very changeable, although a smile con- 
stantly played upon it, until it seemed as if it had taken 


up its perpetual abode there, 

“Tt is part of the ré/e we have to play,” she said to me 
one day, “to be everlastingly smiling like the idols,” 
But this queenly smile has many different shades of 


meaning; all of a sudden it gleams with frank and 
altiost childish gaiéty ; sometimes it isa smile of resigned 
thelancholy, or even of boundless sorrow. 

Of the sorrows that have blanched the Queen’s hair 
het time, the supreme one was the death of her 
only child, the little Princess, who resembled her, with 
the same soft features and the same intellectual brow. 
takes a melancholy pleasure in taking you to see its 
tomb in the middle of a garden of one of the Royal 


i ts “Shs Loa al pet rary oad 
eep not. e is not ut slee ™; and in 
amall recumbent statue seems to sleep peaceably in 
marble robe. Here is a passage which the Queen 
ss prdager en. bes first outburst of grief over the death 
of this child; “A house without a child is like a bell 
without a clapper ; the sounds which sleep there would 
be very beautiful, perhaps, if anything could wake 
Wi hair the Queen still looked mar- 
vellously Grieg, and there was indeed something fairy- 
like about her, as sho smiled sweetly in her despair,—this 
ter of the North and Queen of the East, speaking 
and making music ont of each of them, 
easting about ber a kind of beneficent charm that soothed 
and cheered and consoled. : 
At her feet, as she worked, sat two or three maids of 
hohour, dark of complexion, in Oriental costumes of 


; 
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PERRSONS WERE.“ 


strange colours with dots and dashes of gold upon them. 
were reading or embroidering upon silk huge figwers 
-world eolours, From time to time they 
raise their dark eyes when something in the conversa 
ga Fase specially interested them, 
greatest [poems of any for her courtiers was when 
the Queen could be prevailed upon to read aloud to them. 
I do not know which it was, the exquisite music of her 
voice or the dramatic talent of her elocution, but what- 
ever she read seemed transfigured. I remember once, 
when she had asked my opinion upon a favourite author 
of hers, her secretary gave me a private warning : 

“Tf the Queen reads it to you herself,” he said, ‘ you 

must not expect to form an impartial judgment; no 
matter what the Queen reads it always secms delightfal, 
—just like the songs she sings, But if you take up the 
book afterwards in order to read it alone, it is not at all 
the same thing, and, more often than not, you are com- 
pletely disillusioned.” 
_ Here is a characteristic little anecdote about her read- 
ing, which may be mentioned to illustrate her kindly 
relations with her courtiers. Just as sho was about to 
begin to read to us, she took up a pair of eyeglasses 
which were hooked on to her bodice by one of those 
enormous diamonds, such as only queens possess. Her 
maid of honour at once began to protest shrilly, 

“No, that does not suit your Majesty. We hope that 
your Majesty will not cover up her eyes. It would be 
such a pity.” 

One girl especially, who was always her spoilt child, 
went so far as to take the eyeglasses in her hand and 
affect to hold them back by force. The Queen gave way 
good-naturedly, and began to read. But after a few 
pages, her eyes having become slightly clouded, she gave 
the es a supplicating smile, and said with her voice of 
gold, almost as if in entreaty, “ Forgive me, but it is be- 
ginuing to tire my eyes.” This little phrase, pronounced 
in this tone of voice by a queen, seemed to me delight- 
fully touching. 

Another time that the Queen read to us, I was near 
enough to her to be able tosee the pages as she turned them 
over, What was my surprise to see that what she was 
reading to us in French was written in German. It 
would have been impossible to suspect it, for there was 
never an instant’s hesitation and the phrases, which 
rit improvised as she read, were always harmonious and 

uent. 

Only once she had to stop for a word—it was the name 
of a plant, I think—whose Freuch equivalent she could 
not immediately recall. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, casting her gaze upon the ceil- 
ing and tapping her foot impatiently as she racked her 
brain. Then, all of a sudden, she pressed the arm of one 
of the maids-of-honour by her side, and said, “ Well, 
why bes you waiting to find me that word, you little 
scamp ?” 

It needed her voice and her personality to make of this 
familiar phrase, which might have seemed trivial in the 
mouth o avother, something royally distinguished and 
royally tender, and at the same time something so droll 
and unexpected that we could none of us restrain our 
laughter. And yet it was just at the moment when our 
eyes were filling with tears over some pathetic incident 
in the story. 

I have also heard her accomplish this same prodigy of 
translation with the Roumanian language. She was 
reading an old mountain ballad and transposing it with- 
out preparation into a rhythmic French, which seemed to 
us to be poetry. It would seem as if, for her, one lan- 
guage or another were an equally convenient means of 
expressing her thoughts. In this she resembles those 
expert musicians who can play the same piece of music in 
one key or another with the same eace and the same 
intensity of sentiment. 

There was something particularly enyaging about her 
relations with her maids-of-honour. There was always a 
certain number of them about her, whatever her occu- 
pation. They looked very pretty in their Oriental 
costume, and completed the picturesqueness of the 
surroundings. From time to time their guard would be 
relieved. As soon as one had departed, you might see 
another one away down at the doorway, lifting the 
curtains with their heavy folds and advancing noiselessly 
over the carpets, after making the regulation Court 
courtesy. 

She would come up and kiss the Queen’s hand, and 
sometimes sit down upon the ground at her feet, leaning 
her head against her knees, at once coaxingly and re- 
spectfully, And the Queen would exclaim, with her 
motherly smile, full of melancholy : 

“T look upon them as my daughters. ; 
- Each of them indeed was united to her by more than 
ordinary bonds of friendship. Many of them were 
specially chosen from some noble family afflicted by a 
recent bereavement or mysteriovs calamity, and they 
were always taught to look upon the Queen as the best 
friend they had, aud to pour their confidences into her 
ready ear. She would control their reading, and devote 
hours to affectionate and instructive conversation with 
them ; and it was rare indeed for any of.them, when they 
left her to be married, or for any other reason, to do so 
without real grief and the shedding of many tears. 

The great Seatars of her character has always been her 
boundless sympathy. This is in no doubt attributable as 
well to the memories of her youth as to her natural 
kindliness of character. Her bringing up was an austere 
one, overshadowed by bereavements of every kind ina 
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gloomy castle in the North. a kept awav 
—— gaicty of —_ and i ed clove contact 
wil sufferings r le who dwelt on hes 
ancestral domain. ined 

She showed a great gift for fecal composition at a 
very early age, aud wrote le verses before she was 
ten. At the age of twent, she travelled for nearly five 
— all about Europe, to London, Paris, Berlia, St. 

etersburg, with her aunt, the Grand Duchess He!ena of 
Russia, 

At the age of twenty-nine she married the present 
King of Roumania and acquired great popularity in her 
adopted country by her zeal in mastering its langaago 
and ting herself to its manners and customs, Her 
only child was born in 1870, and died in 1874, During 
the anxious days of the Rnsso-Turkish War, in which 
Roumania took part, she worked day and night in tho 


hospitals, helping to bind up the wounds herrelf, and 
never shrinking ghastly sights which set even strony 
men shudderin: 


No wonder that she was idolised by the soldiers. Many 
of the wounded would take chloroform only from her 
hands and consent to the necessary amputations 
only on her asion. je war song, which inspired 
her soldiers in battle, was of her composition, and she got 
to be known in Roumania as “The Mother of her 
Peo re , — 

this, however, was ily forgotten when she got 
herself into trouble by advocatin: gi weipouslan marriaze 
between her special confidante, Helen Vacarescu and the 
Crown Prince Ferdinand. Her health broke down under 
the strain of many worries, and she went abroad, 
mominally on the advice of her doctors, in reality into 
exile, 

Her writings have been published under the name of 
Carmen Sylva, and consist chiefly of stories and poems, 
with translations of Roumanian poe? into German. 
Some of the most beautiful and pathetic poems from her 
pen are those written at the death of her child, She 
always said that she could compose best in the early 
morning, and she was always the first to rise in her palace. 
By this means she would usually obtain fonr or five hours 
to herself before it was necessary to meet the members 
of her bousehold. 

In the winter time she would be at work some hours 
before sunrise by lamp-light in a snug little stady, fur- 
nished by her own directions, in one of the towers of the 
castle. At about ten o'clock she would generally set out 
with her maids-of-honour for a long walk in the forest, 
and very often the King would accompany her. All her 
works have been written upon blocks of ruled paper, 
from which she would tear off each sheet as it was 
finished. Her writing is large and clear, and scarcely 
slants at all. She uses one of those reservoir pens which 
only need to be filled with ink at rare intervals. 

She always writes with extraordinary specd, and 
corrects her work as little as possible afterwards. Her 
idea is that her compositions read more naturally, and 
possess more charm aud fluency, if they are left according 
to her first inspiration. Many people, however, consider 
tbat her work would reach a higher level of literary 
excellence if she would consent to revise and polish it. 

She is now nearly fifty, but her troubles have brought 
upon her a premature old age, and she has become a 
chronic invalid. The activity of her mind, however, has 
never waned, and she stifi writes and converses with the 
same feverish brilliancy as ever, the only difference being, 
perhaps, that the tinge of sa&ness which always formed 
part of her character has become more deeply confirmed, 
and is concealed from her iatimates with less reserve. 


185 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


is Insurance holds good for any number of claites to the exten 
~~ A1,000—-hot for one eniy. oy 


£1 ;0 oO O COUPON TICKET. 


specially guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.c. 
See cee 
INSURANCE TIOKET Applicable to passenger trains in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Issued under Section 33 of the “‘ Ocean rr and Guarantee 


Company, Limited, Act, 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
vill be the above C tion to the I tative of 
person is an sechdent cathe train inw oh the deceased was on 
ordinary ticket- mger (including holders of senson and 


t-bearing passe: 
excursion tickets), and who, = = Sime of ee in his, or 
possession, coupon ticket or the paper in w! t is, with his, 
or ber, usual signature, written in ink ur pencil on the space provided 
belo: hich ithe coverior of this contract. The paper may be left at 


Ww, wi 
his, or her, so long as the coupon is signed. 


PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre- 
sentative? of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issues only, ana 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and 1s subject to, the conditions or 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited Act,” 
1890, Rists No. 2 & 3. 

The purchase of this pudlication teadmitied to be the payment of@ 
Premium under Sec. 34 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be cen at 
the office of this Jou: or of the said Corporation. No person can 
recover on more than ona Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the 
same risk, 


Available from S p.m. of Friday, December 15th, 1808, wmiid Midaighs 
Saturday, December 23rd, 1808. (See column 3, pags SCS.) 


The Gipsy’s Warning ”—Do not trust him, gentle lady, though his voice be low and sweet. He neither reads “ Pearson's Week)y,” 
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| 
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that young lady does not drink it is 
her to get upstairs than it is for Mr. 


es ere ee ee . 
MICE IN HER GOLDEN HAIR. 


Frav.ern Exvizaperh Mever, a belle of Berlin, re- 
— had an exciting experience. Upon rising betimes 


those golden tresses—lo! there 
ambrosial ringlets a shower of mice! 

It seems that during the night a sagacious old dame 
mouse, hunting aboat for a habitation came upon Fraa- 
lein Elizabeth's inviting wealth of soft hair spread over 
the downy pillow. 

“Here,” thought this wise rodent, “is a comfortable 
shelter for me and mine.” 


among the strands of ere were seven of 
them the next when, before her mirror, 
Fraulein Elizabeth rudely uncoiled her tresses, thus pre- 
cipitating mother and her pink-skin 


Progeny to the floor. 
parent mouse fied under a bureau, and the six 
helpless babies lay rolling and squirming pathetically upon 
the floor. In this supreme crisis Fraulein Elizabeth's 
presence of mind did not desert her. 

upon a chair she screamed lustily for help, and 
Der every chair in the room had s woman on it, 

in 


The dignified paterfamilias finally made his appearance 
removed the frightful ececinies thei had caused all 
but Fraulein Elizabeth was ill in bed for a 
in consequence of this awful experience. 


ait 
j 


EE 
A! 
: 
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have suddenly come into 
again—not the pi ue frilled affair we've 
in prints, but a grotesque fabrication of oiled silk, 

is said to be properly cool for the head, and at the 
time f against predatory rodents, 


LEE 
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185 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID, 


INSURANCE AGAINST GENERAL 
ACCIDENTS 


ACCORDING TO CONDITIONS GIVEN BELOW. 
Specially guaranteed by the 


OCEAN ACCIDEST ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 

poops se nb COUPON. £10 
Corporation to the Leyal 

E25 “tee Jar pres fled yam acted nh iran eae 


she wae trave asa » Or wh: on street y 
8 eke sae erane nied enslom ta pleats Src onto 


the Vike amount will 
vrove fatal, but result in complete bed 


Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantes Y int 
det, 1800, Kite No, 2. 8, 8, and 6." ee eee 
neurance is limited to One Coupon of this for each holder, 
end is not invalidated by any Insurance with this or any other Accident 
Bee eines 
V otice im must be made to MR. C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Menrietta 
G@irect, London, W.C., within seven days of the accident. 
Swnature. 
(See column 3, pave 368). 
Available from 6 p.m. of Friday, December 15th, 1808, til2 midnight, 
, December 23rd, 1893, 


ENIENCE EVERYTHING. 


‘PROMPTLY DONE. 


“« Historical Records of the 48rd Light Infantry,” 
yee regiment which ®& most impertant 


eee oe 
yy were ted. The convent was occupied 
by several a ; 
so packed with the horses of cavalry and that it 
was hardly possible fora man to make way among 

the dubious 


Two of the officers stood looking in 
t through the single door that gave f 

egress, A sudden cry of alarm burst from the lips 

one, 


‘Look there!” he cried, pointing over the backs of the 
horses, 
At that moment one of the inside wooden shutters 


must stand by and 
siaratl . There was no 


hinges, and pitched it from the window. 
his way back to the door in the same way as before. 

So quickly was the act performed that even the horses 
were scarcely disturbed. The building was saved, and 
there was no panic, which would have been as disastrous 
as the flames. The captain’s eyebrows and moustache 
were scorched, but that was all. 

“And they'll grow again,” he said, with a laugh. 


a Se 
IN SEARCH OF A FORTUNE. 


INANCE.—A Gentleman with means wishes to hear of 
first rate investment which will bring him in a good 
incdme, Apply by letter only to —— 

The above is a copy of au advertisement which a P. W 
man, desirous of ascertaining whether there is really such 
a thing as a high rate of interest, inserted in a daily 
paper the other day. The following is the result of his 
investigation :— 

The replies came in shoals, and the nature of them has 
certainly led me to beware of financial advertisements in 
the future—for I was beset by swindlers of every kind. 
It is a strange fact that ninety per cent. of the writers 
were extraordinarily solicitous regarding my welfare, 
They were all so very anxious that I should not invest 
my money in rotten concerns, and each one warned me 
to steer clear of the blandishments of every other person 
who might reply to my advertisement, 

Ninety-three per cent. of replies were from men con- 
nected with turf operations ; two per cent. emanated from 


outside stockbrokers ; two per cent. :elated to apparently |. 


genuine businesses; one per cent. came from people 
asking for loans; and one cent, from individuals 
professing to be able to break the bank at Monte Carlo. 
One per cent. consisted of miscellaneous replies. 

On every thousand pounds invested on the turf one 
man was certain he could bring me an income of £2,500 
a year, But this was nothing compared to the offer of 
another man, who had devised a system whereby a 
thousand pounds would realise a certain profit of £13,000 
per annum. It occurred to me as rather strange that a 
gentleman who had within his grasp the salaries of ten 
archbishops, should address me from a slum in Hoxton, 
so I did not reply. 

Another individual declared that he could make, D.V. 
(he actually had the audacity to write D.V.), £20,000 a 
year by backiug horses, 

The peed tae thing of all connected with the replies 
was, that almost every man, despite the prodigious 
income said to be so easily obtainable, should want to 
sell bis system for a few paltry pounds. 

One Monte Carlo correspondent thought he could make 
40,000 francs. per day at the table, and thus, to quote 
himself, “abolish the villainous principality in an ex- 
cecdingly short space of time.” 

Another wanted to raise money “to go out to worm 
myself into the good graces of Lobengula, King of the 
Matabele, with an eye to the gold mines when the crash 
comes.” 

The profits of certain gentlemen of the outside stock- 
broking profession would ap to be enormous, for one 
individual offered to provide me with £2,500 a year if I 
would invest £300 in his business. For the loan of £100 
a clerk in temporary embarrassment offered to return me 
£200, while another gentleman professed to have dis- 
covered the means of applying artificial hoofs to decayed 
horses and was desirous that I should finance him, 

Of ao companies in need of money there were 
no en 


1,500 GUINEA ENGRAVINGS TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY. 


4s announced in previous issues we have devised a form of competi: 
tion which, instead of being bmn Rice pediier, pony arp 
multitude eetrles, affording individual tors 
sare apd peli ao to dwellers in towns 
Pied g peter ed gg gig toh my ly pop = bk bee mpg 
apiece. The subjects have been carefully chosen 
Sones SE Se A Sie Ot 20 er ee eee 
ror ths parpenrs of tabs competition seven will bo taben ti ti 
town containing census 000 


Name of Town. lation. Pictures. 
— a ae ee m4 oo 7. 
Southport soe 
The pictures are on view in Salford at Mr. W. Greenwood's, 277, 
EESnepite eict's ouaye'h ae Set th Boat 
f. 6, e ’ 
Mrs. Fisher's, Eastban! as : 


Competitors must be resident in one of the above towns, taking the 
recognised boundaries. 


The competition will this week be on the following lines :— 
Each competitor must copy out, on a sheet of paper, the following 


asa fit and receive one of the engravings offered as 
i: seo pornos engravings 
Tn the blank space the competitor must fill in his own name, and he 
must ulso attach his full address to the document. 


The wings will be presented to those competitors wh> succeed 
chiang Wn greatest number of signatures ote above recom- 


mendation. A person m fy oe age recommendations as he likes, 
and suse! tor may, if wish, cttadh his signature to another 
com: e 

Letters . Please post early. To arrive at latest Oirst post 
Tacedny: Docknber toem. " 

“ae plang deter op wih Ps coupon poco ool 
hand corner page wrapper tissue, no person 
must send more than one t 


NEXT WEEK'S PRIZES WILL BE FOR THR INHABITANTS OF SOUTH 
SHIELDS, STOCKPORT, STOCKTON-ON-TEES, AND SUNDERLAND. 


After the towns are exhausted, competitions will be held for 
which dwellers in small towns and villages alone are eligible. 


RESULT OF GREAT TOWNS COMPETITION. 
No, 24, 
The new form of competition employed has proved a great 
success. The competitors have, one and ali, been most 
eres, many of them getting 400 or 500 signatures to their 


jets, 

A Splendid Framed Guinea Etching has been forwarded to 
the following persons :— 
In Pants :— 

Jobe Stewart, #5, Kirk Gate; Robert Stewart, 49, Leonard Street; David 


In Beapuve — 


James Hendy, 1, Providence Place, Oxford Road; J. Williams, 21, Waylon 
Street; mrt ‘ig Be Strect; A. 8. Candle, 33, Battie serge W. 


Thowmpeon, It ¥. Boyal Berks Regt., 22, Eldon ‘Strees; 
@, Leo: Road, ii ee 
Is Rocupats :— 
Mise Eleanor address); Walter Heap (no address); Fred 
‘all, 31, sheriff ¢ Am Brown Cow Inn? Mise M. BE. Dir se 
ter’s Girls’ School; P. Hershaw, 7, Baillie Street; Miss L. Clegg, 24, 
Sheriff Stre<t. 
I Rormenmax :— 
W. Harrison, 7, Howard Street; J. Palmer, St. Mary’s Sc Greasbro’ ; 
G. W. Globe, ‘Clifton House, Clifton Grove; Ben Hoys, 39, Nottingham 


In Powryraipp:— 
Edward E 9, Street; Samuel C. Davi 
‘aff Street; John gon 
M1, 5, Bt. Cathe 


y Mossy Cottage, 
Trallwn ; David M 61, 
Pontyawaith: Fernie BOG: W. Powe! 


8, 17, ellyn Street, 
rine Street ; G. Saron, 


M,C! Mc . Jenkin 
Rants Miss Morgan, Weat Cottage, Treforest; Jen’ 
In Paeticx :— 

Hannah Hill, 10, Clarendon Street. 


If Miss Hampson and Mr. Heap, from Rochdale, will send 
their names and addresses to this office, the letter they require 
in ord-r to obtain their engravings will be forwarded to them, 


Past AND PRESENT. 

Waar man forgets that boyhood woe 

That season of distress, 
When life, it seemed, could never know, 
om taste co ean soy ? re 

at angry thoughts came i e 

What torrents of despair id se 
Beat o'er the shattered spirit, when 

His motker cut his hair ! 


And trouble never ends ; for now 
Es phan ee a sigh, 
at ness slight, that heightening brow, 
That comes as years s$-al be iii ' 
And mentally once more you writhe, 
And ‘gainst your fate 
When Father Time takes down his scythe 
And starts to cut your hair, 
—— fe, 
“I NEVER give money to beggars on the streets,” said 
the  scrgealang ‘al : 
“ But, = dear sir,” returned the beggar, “I can’t 
afford an office these hard times, You expect too much.” 


Next Thursday 1s the shortest day, but {t won't be too short to read ‘Short Stories.” 


Wim soe 
Dzo, 23, 1893. 


ft FLIGHT INTO THE 
_. FUTURE, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SEQUEL TO “THE 
’ ANGEL OF THE REVOLUTION.” 


To many thousands of the readers of Pearson's Weekl; 
Tue ANGEL OP aoe eres, ee ne ot the serial 
story which preceded werful romance by Mr. Hen: 
Herman, which was cewek nner anne 
word; but since the “Tale of the Coming Terror” finished 
many things have happened, two at least of which may here 
be enumerated. 


“The Angel” in volume form has s her wings and 
wll pnecce che ree: 


then, too, the inevitable increase in the circulation of P. W. 
has brought into the circle of its readers many thousands 
who knew not ‘The Angel” in the days of hor periodical 


ap ce. 

nder these circumstances, and considering the further 
fact that next week will appear the opening chapters of a 
sequel to THE ANGEL OF THE Revo.orion, in which the 
apparently impossible will be accomplished by the develop- 
ment of even more startling situations, and the working out 
of an even more tromendous climax than the readers of the 
ANGEL have already been astonished by, 1 think it only fair, 
for the sake of the thousands already alluded to who have 
left that outer darkness which lies outside the circle of the 
readers of Pearson's Weekly, to somewhat strain the editorial 
privilege and give them a foretaste of the good things to come, 
and also to forge a connecting link between the two romances 
which shall enable them to get such a grip of what has gone 
before as will ensure them a due comprehension of that 
which is to come. 

As a. story, THE ANGEL OF THE REVOLUTION depended 
incr upon the logical working out of two princi, 

leas. One of these was the solution of the problem of aerial 
navigation, and the other was the still grander idea of the 
solidarity, in virtue of kindred blood and specch, of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the wide world over—an idea which, in the evolu- 
tion of the destinies of nations may, in sober fact, become 
some day a stupendous reality, on the achievement of which 
the destinies of the whole human race may turn. 

These two main ideas are linked together by the author in 
his conception of the hero of the ANceL—Richard Arnold, 
an Englis. , Nn engineer, and an enthusiast, who devotes 
his life to the realisation of the dream of aviation, and who 
succeeds in his apparently visionary, and yot, as the events 
prove, desperately practical object almost in the same hour 
that sees him reduced to beggary by his expenditure on his 
e iments. 

ut, unknown to himself, these experiments have been 
watched by the all-seeing eye of Natas, the Master of the 
Terror, a Hungarian Jew, who has suffered the last extremi- 
ties of human woe at the hands of Russian tyranny as an 
exile in Siberfa, ‘This extraordinary man, by means of an 
army of spies and agents, commands a vast organisation, 
‘which underlies and controls the visible movements of all the 
secret societies upon earth, and whose unseen presence per- 
vades the whole of European and American society through 
all its stages, from an Imperial Court function or a Presi- 
dential reception, to the meeting of a trades union executive 
or the secret conclave of Anarchists and outcasts from the 
pale of respectable society. 

One of the members of the Inner Circle of the Terrorists 
mects Arnold, as though by accident, on the Thames Em- 
bankment, just as he has reached the last limit of despair, and 
is debating with himself whethor he shall sell his priceless in- 
vention to the Czar of Russia for the million sterling which he 
has already offered for a navigable air-ship, or whether, rathor 
than place such a terrific engine of destruction in the hands 
of the representative of the worst tyranny on earth, he shall 
destroy it and himself, and leave the solution of the problem 
to some future and more fortunate inventor. 

This is the turning point of his fate. Maurice Colston, the 
emissary of the Terrorists, overhears the soliloquy in which 
he resolves to accept the latter alternative rather than furnish 
a new and irresistible means for the enslavement of humanity. 
He accosts him, and the result of the acquaintance thus 
formed is that Arnold—after having made such conditions as 
prevent the possibility of his invention being used for the 
crude purposes of anarchy and general destruction—joins the 
Terrorists and undertakes to build an aerial navy which shall 
be capable of determining, in the direction of international 

and justice, the issues of the world-war which, at the 
end of the Year of Grace 1908, is on the eve of bursting ino 
flood of desolation and destruction over the whole area of the 
civilised world. ‘ 

The allegiance which Arnold thus gives to the Tcrrorists is 
doubly cemented by the love which he conceives for Natasha, 
the daughter of Natas, the heroine of the story and the 1 
of the Revolution, as she is called by the members of the 
Inner Circle. She, heart free and wholly devoted to the 
cause of the coming world-revolt by the influence of her 
father, accepts his declaration of love given in mid-air on a 
voyage to Aeria—a mountain-walled valley in Central Africa, 
destined afterwards to become the seat of the empire of the 
world—with the assurance that he can only win her by 
absolute devotion to the cause of the Revolution, and by 
winning his way through universal strife to such # position 
as 8 make him the arbiter of peace or war, and s0 
enable him to enforce universal disarmament and proclaim 
peace on earth at last. , 

He accepts the condition, and when the inevitable war at 
last breaks out, he has y constructed and is in com- 
mand of an serial navy of irresistible wag ae But in the 
meantime the Czar has constructed, from the designs of a 
French engineer, a fleet of aerostats, or navigable war- 
balloons, which, on the outbreak of the war between the 
Franco-Slavonian League and the Anglo-Teutonio Alliance, 
enables him to bring all the ted tactics of military 
qarfare to confusion, and to sweep the Continent of Europe 


minaret PERRSON'S WEEKLY Sows” 


— one end to another with an irresistible wave of des- 
The Fe peepee s Alliance is broken up, Austria, Ger- 

the Netherlands, after a heroic resistance, go 
down under the avalanche of destruction, and in the end 
stands, alone unsubdued, among the nations of the 
tt Arnold, as bagi of the 

€ vy, @ message to the Czar warnin 

him that the last hour of his empire shall strike when i 
sets foot upon the sacred soil of tbo Motherland of the 
Anglo-Saxon races, 

So far the Terrorists have taken but little share in tho 

world-war, but while the armies of the League have been 
ant Europe, Alan Tremayne, Earl of Alanmcre, who 
80 far has lived a double life, under the mesmeric influence of 
Natas, as an English nobleman and diplomatist on the one 
hand, and as Chief of the Terrorist Executive on the other, 
has dovoted himself and the wholo resources of the vast 
organisation over which he presides to the culistment of tho 
flower of Anglo-Saxon manhood all tho world over in o 
Federation of the whole race, the ultimate purpose of which 
is to confound the enemies of Britain and to establish the 
supremacy of tho rage race over the whole planct. 

@, too, as President of the Federation, sends an ulti- 
matum to the Czar as Commander-in-Chicf of tho forces of 
the League, and tells him that the invasion of Britain will 
give the signal for the destruction of his power. The warn- 
ng is neglected, and the armics of the Leaguo, millions 
strong, invade the Isle Inviolate after the destruction of the 
remains of the British fleet by moans of tho war-balloons 
and submarine torpedo boats, which is finally achieved in 
the Battle of Dover. 

England is invaded and London beleaguered after a series 
of conflicts bop oleae in the history of warfare. An under- 
standing has nm arrived at between the Commanders of 
the cry oe and the corrupt plutocrat Government of the 
United States, in virtue of which, at tho crisis of the war, 
the military and naval strength and the vast resources of 
America shall be thrown into the scale against Britain so 
that her power may be finally broken and her Empire 
eivites between the plutocrats of America and the despots of 

urope. 

The scheme {s frustrated by the rising of the American 
Section of the Terrorists, assisted by tho aerial flect, the 
American Government is deposed, its members sent into 
exile, and its resources used for the salvation of Britain. 


The Armageddon of the world is fought out round London. 
The millions of Anglo-Saxondom come to the rescue of their 
Motherland, the Russian Army is annihilated, and its French 
and Italian allies compelled to surrender at discretion. Tho 
Ozar, with his gene and diplomatic advisers, are taken 

risoners, and Natas pronounces judgment upon them in 

t. Paul's Cathedral. Their sentence is hard labour for life 
in the mines of Kara, and just as his foot is on the threshold 
of the empire of the world the Autocrat is cast down to the 
level of one of his own Siberian convicts, and, after being 
driven, as so many thousands of his victims have becn, across 
the snowy wastes of Russian Asia, he dies of a broken heart 
on the morning of the last muster of the convict train on 
reaching the mines, 

A few hours after the new Constitution of Europe has been 
ratified at the end of the year 1905, and the Reign of Peaco 
inaugurated throughout the world. The last conflict waged 
between the hostile forces of the world has ended in the de- 
struction, by the aerial and naval fleets of the Anglo-Saxon 
Federation, of the Moslem armies, which, during the war in 
the West, have overrun and conquered the regions of 
Northern Africa and Southern Asia. 

After the last battle the Sultan Mohammed Reshad 
of Turkey accepts the over-lordship of these regions on the 
conditions imposed by the Supreme Council of the Anglo- 
Saxon Federation, and consents to the universal disarma- 
ment. This leaves the aerial navy under the command of 
Arcold the sole effective fighting force in the world, and 
thus enables him to give to Natasha that Empire of Peace 
which she, having already confessed her love for him, now 
shares with him on the world-throne of Acria. 

Under the European Constitution but few changes were 
made in the Government of Europe saving with regard to 
Russia, which for ees years after the proclamation of the 
Peace was governed tly by the Supreme Council of the 
Federation, and after that by # popular assembly under a 
President appointed by the Council. 

But during this latter period a secret agitation had been 
going on among the descendants of the noble and official 
classes which had been dispossessed and degraded by the 
Terrorists. As years went by the inevitable reaction set in 
with a strength that it was beyond the power evon of the 
Supreine Council to control. 

ven the masters of the world found it impossible to 
overn Russia by an but despotism, and this, at first 
Eenevolent had in the course of years become once more 
official. The great mass of the Russian people lagged hope- 
lessly behind the other peoples of Europe, although they had 
made progress enough to be sorely discontented by the 
contrast. 

Meanwhile in Asiatic Russia, the still half-wild Kurds and 
Turkomans and all the Nomadic tribes of Central Asia multi- 
plied enormously under the enforced peace, but without 
undergoing any radical change in their individual natures or 
tribal traditions, and so still remained warlike at heart and 
in their souls thirsting for the plunder of the wealthy and 
luxurious West. 

In Northern Africa and Southern Asia the Moslem power 
rapidly grew to colossal dimensions and swiftly evolved a 
civilisation, as it bad done a thousand years before, which 
excelled even that of Europe in material magnificence and 
intellectual culture. And so it came to pass that by the year 
2030, at which date the action of the sequel to TE ANGEL OF 
THE REVOLUTION commences, the descendant of the Prophet in 
the fourth generation from Mohammed Reshad ruled from 
his throne in Alexandria an empire which streiched from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Yellow Sea, and contained more than 
seven hundred million subjects, governed by nearly five 
hundred tributary princes of various degrees. 

The Anglo-Saxon race reached the highest point of its 
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development in the federation of Anglo-Saxondom which 
conquered the world in 1905, and ruled it for more than a 
hundred years with a rulo at once so strong and so just that 
universal prosperity followed as the logical consequence of 
universal peace, 

Simple and equitable laws, loyally observed and jue? 
enforced throughout the whole of tlie vast area of its control, 
removed all unnatural and artificial handicaps in the race of 
life, and, while they rigidly secured to every man the undis- 
turbed possession of the fruit of his labour of hand or brain, 
they ma‘e the acquisition of wealth by accident or dishonesty 
practically impossible, 

But races, iike individuals, have their inevitable periods of 
growth, maturity, and decay, and to this universal law the 
coming sequel to the ANGEL shows the Anglo-Saxon race to 
be no exception. Tho author accepts this fact, not becausa 
ho will, but becauso he must. The logic of destiny takes no 
account of human scntiment or racial prejudice, and it 
compels him to depict that which the course of evefts must 
infallibly bring about under the conditions he has imagined. 

Universal peace, boundless prosperity, and intellectual 
triumph create a moral and social atmosphere in which the 
stern and practical spirit of tle Anglo-S:xon, unbraced by 
tho discipline and unstimulated by the excitement of war anc 
its possibilities, softens and becomes enervated. The struggia 
for existence is no longer necessary, and, like Rome of cid, 
Britain believes herself to be seated on a throne as ever- 
lasting as #Ne foundations of the world itself. 

For 4 hundred and twenty-five years the Supreme Council 
of tie Federation, chosen from among the descendants o!! 
tho Terrorists who have colonised Aeria, sits behind the iz,- 
pregnable mountain bulwarks, which can only be cross:d 
through tho air, the real power behind the governments, of 
tho world. 

In the conception of this isolated and all-powerful cole ny, 
tho author has effectively compromised between his 
patriotism and the logic of events. Descendants of the pick 
and flower of the races of the world, as the Acrians are), the 
annie factor in their development is still the pr epon- 
derance of Anglo-Saxon blood, Their speech is Eruglish, 
though strengthened and enriched by acquisitions frcm the 
finest languages in Europo, and their genius, enterprise, and 
imperial spirit, are identical with the qualities which have 
made the Anglo-Saxon race the dominant factor in the 
development of modern humanity. 


- As long as they wicld the world’s sceptre, which, ft ccordl 
to the last chargo of Natas, they continue to doa Haste 
years after his death, all is well, and though thr) seeds of 
decay have been eee among the nations of the, west, the 
strong hand of the Council, enclosing the world in its grip, 
makes it impossible for them to germinate. 

But during this period the democratic principle, which had 
been growing for more than three centuries, has. silently but 
swiftly spread far and wide amids: the fcsteririg conditions 
of general peace and prosperity. The once con quering race 
of earth, fast forgetting its noblest tradition’s, is rapidly, 
though so far imperceptibly, sinking into a m orass of dead 
level democracy. 

The best of laws and systems are useless unless they are 
either enforced by the strong hand under the guidance of 
wisdom, or are accepted by a people capable: of pi 
them uncorrupted. The moment the strong hand of the 
Supremo Council is withdrawn, the eternal ly hostile forces 
of individualism and socialism recommence their inevitable 
warfare. 

The rule of the few wise and strong is swiftly lanted 
by that of the many comparatively weak and {gnorant 
The ideal government has been found and. realised, but the 
masses of mankind have lacked the wisdora to take effectual 
measures to proserve its permanence, 

Thus, while the visible surface of humaa affairs is placidly 
reflecting the sunlight of unclouded pro:sperity, beneath it, 
the forces cf tyranny and revolt, of despotism and anarchy, 
are lying hidden, only awaiting the advent of favourable 
conditions to recommence the strife which they have waged 
since the first human society was formed, 

At this point the author takes up his parable. He icte 
the tarsal surrender of the world-threne by Alan pecacty 
the President of the Supreme Council and the descendant 
in the fourth generation of Richard Arnold and Natasha 
on the one side and Alan Tremayne and his wife on the 
other, 

In St. Paul's Cathedral, which now stands in the midst of 
@ new and glorified London, the capital of the Anglo-Saxon 
worid, tie rulers of the earth are gat together to receive 
back again the right and responsibility of independent rule 
which, in the same place, a century and a quarter before, was 
taken from their ancestors. They are left free to take their 
own way, to preserve peace or to wage war, to choose the 
good or the evilas their wisdom or their foolishness may 
impel them. 

The Supreme Council is dissolved, and the Aerians 
definitely withdraw themsolves from all share in the control 
of the world, and voluntarily exchange their supremacy for 
tho position of an isolated and independent state. In all 
respects, save one, the nations of the carth aro left free of all 
control. This exception is the empire of the air, which the 
Acrians have determined at all hazards to keep in their own 
hands. 

In the course of this farewell address the President states 
that any attempt to construct navigable air-ships, whether 
on the part of a nation or an individual, will be treated as a 
challenge and a declaration of war, which will result in the 
utter extermination either of the Aerians or the power which 
disputes with them the empire of the air. 

Such an attempt has already been made more than once, 
and on each occasion it has been visited by the swift and 
utter destructiun of those who have ventured to make it. 
The last of these attempts has been made, fifteen years before 
the sequel opens, by Vladimir Romanoff, one of the few 
descendants of the last of the Czars, 

Among the President's audience in St. Paul's are this 
man’s father, Paul Romanoff, and his daughter Olga, now a 
girl of ncarly scventcen, a worthy descendant of the 
Catherine, beautiful in person and animated by a spirit of 

ambition which aspires to nothing less than the subversion 


What's the difference between an engine-driver and “P.W.”? One minds the train, the other trains the mind 
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THE UGLIEST WOMEN. 

the 
ath ctl Ga Seaea Sase SETeRS 
yoda in sake will lose tn nf and grace, and oftén in 
aig Se people. dweling on arange 


of hills 
Valleys, the women are su 

They woo the men, thay contro! the affairs of the home 
and the nation, property desce: them, and in 


nds 
they are dominant, but—note the seq 
ty are the vas ugliest women on the face ot 
earth. ia 
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mee MEN WHO FOLLOW WOMEN’S 
tr aes FASHIONS. 


I wap a chat the other morning with a fashionable 
preee Fepmeding sue wearing of laclion’ geements by: mem: 
“ If there is such s person ss 8 masculine woman so far 
as concerns dress, there are certainly many 
men. Just now corsets are exceedingly . Teell 
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I sent out two pairs to the order of an eminent financier. 
“ underclothing one ot two of my customers 
are 60 fond of lace that they order some of their garments 


“While ing wy customers I necessaril: to 
now a good deal abot their habits. Yod would be 
how many men use artificial contrivances 


FOOLING A LION. 


I was once stalking an ostrich, when suddenly I glanced 
my shoulder and saw a lion within seventy yards, 
as I had been 


itated 
If I could have gained a tree I would have ascended it, 
none was near. To make a ran fot one would cer- 
tainly bring the lion upon me at once; that was not to 
se oon me 80, Se yeti pursuit 
of something, I « a course for a cran' promised 
to afford me a chance of shelter. 
K along the of the kloof, I found jnst such 
8 place as I desired—a drop of four feet toa e thirty 


or forty inches wide, and afterward an almost di- 

A courte of travellers, stopping at the Hotel | eular descent of or sixty feet, terminating in a quan- 

‘Frédttdise, in the tity of Cordova, tal of the | tity of broken ders, rough enough to break the legs 

Argentine Confederation , were and amused by of @ baboon or klip-springer, if either should happen to 
Gioticing on thé bill ,of fare, “ on horseback.” | fall upon them. 

Determined to know ‘what it meant, called for the | With as careless a manner as I could assume, I sat 


ee oe was found that it was steak | down on the edge of the precipice and smoked my pipe, 
w eggs : 
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RESULT OF ANAGRAM COMPETITION. No.2 equal in cunn 


forty 
zee . a and was keeping careful watch of all 
piemes, Wok tirton Hee de Both a Kasbuye Wile, | me were some whieh would afford him 
yi JF pe Bron, Crotty oa roe shelter before he made his final You see, I had 
Seay? fon, Rose, bisa iefear 31 calculated to a hicety the () assault, and 
ood nbroo! ; bs, Bri 


A of 
tol; EB. W. was convinced that, being sure of me, he would d 
Broor) ars, Waters 13, Spencer Vil cece kieas Wa final ings until dusk. " ales 
pre: Ate o8 Deage | A Hilihead, Gleagos : Bue . The sun down, and darkness was rapidl 
$a 15, Parken Be jallowgate, Glasga Ta setting in, when Tie pg ferdcdiw en i 
pton, 7; >] > at ball Po! a r 
if 


: Ee Pn : moment afterwards I took off my han’ and hung 
H, Wittes, A} Fre, Berracks, | Ni tye "L it on the muzzle of my rifle, then, with the help of a 
Rieti Bt . a ict a ast atiek, arranged the coat to look eas much like tee as 
Sra gat rae Ba ere pre epee | Whee find wont ee ang 7 SPH te 
slivmpeat, Buxton Hl: Cork: ; fee a Met panama, Bs T- Mason, | ‘The lion was h and impatient, for scarcely was 
iE Beddow, Black ‘ia oaela! Brion iabd. Wo jarense F i,H- | this done when my coat was torn away and my gun 


oxhole, Swansea; A. Taylor, | hurled to the bottom of the kloof, Bat it did not 

W Teddy Giatebone Goart! alone. My assailant was with it; and there Fe 
remained all night, grumbling over a broken leg and 

his disappointment at not having had me for supper, 

: ; i+ In adler ip _— oe one of his fore- 

ton, Road, Glasgow ; 0, The ‘Station, L. | le a so that he cou ly crawl. With th 

Se Bader Tips, Beale; F. Sats, Weybridge Cale, a which was scarcely injured, I auickiy despatched hice, 
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effeminate | °°; if I wanted milk, t my hands 
a anette ipr ger a oe. employol about 
y, 


Coloured Plate, 3, ‘Disa #8, 10m 
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stone-deaf. Some yeate he went Wha. 

companied and ow nothing of the vee agg 
, to business 

tn Meteicedl: bis Ghetts ancceelicl sowed foe five 
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head from place to 

are willing to work for several months in 
cow. Seventy-five ’ worth of blankets 
brought me ia from to £600 worth of cate’ 
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ce to y hot stones to the feah of tad who 
a) patil ange ae of 
punishment is to w @ man over & é 

“It is not generally known that the Zulus ate undet 


eran ieee cteammine Tata 
lone at n alu a YY 
ere after 


stalks dark, demanding a pinch of sauff 

m whomesoever he meets. In the act of tugeiving the 

snuff this personage is said to cleave the giver almost is 
two. 


“Taking him altogether, the a Zala is a very 
intelligent fellow, on more 80 than Ki s 
eabjecta, a branch of the Zulus, who are 80 that 
whenever a stranger is in the district they leave off work 
for fear they should be observed.” 
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WEALTHY STRancer: “ Yes; and I made my money, 


or a dramatist, maybe ?” 
Wealthy 8 : “Not me. I used to keep a sheep 
Zealand.” 
——_—go——__—— 
First Pickpocket : “ Where have you been lately ?” 
Second Pickpooket : “ I’ve been ill abed.” 
First Pickpocket: “That's too bad Interfere with 
your work mach?” 
Second Pickpocket: “It did fot awhile, bed I'm 
getting my hand in again.” 
—— 


my Mrs. 
Young showed him h purchases for the « have 
yeu bought four F weal clothes pins hon eh te tae 
“Ob, Harry, bow 220 y be so horrid ?” Mrs 
Young tearfully, wa Why, they ed ee ‘ 


tf 
Tas small boy who ied to the ip be 
ae wai eek te ctheoyt er apes dim 
“I'm Johanie Smith,” he anid, “ pa’s a detestive.” 
# Ob,” exclaimed the doctor ; Links ; 
there's no need to vaccinate you; youll never cateb 
anything.” : 


4 MORE INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID. 


Mr. T. SUNDERLAND, Shibden . Helifax. 
Arm broken. Nov. 8th. : Beat, . 
Co. Down. 


Mr. J. TorREN: Gowsi 3 
oe broken Foot I Rove 
. H. WARDROPPER, 11, errace, Roper, 
Sunderland. ‘Arm bro er vor. i8th. : 
BARN, bary, Collar. 
bone broken. Foothail. ‘Gel. bee Boabery. 


Each had a signed eoupen af tha of the 
Ocean Company have forwarded peat pe olleepsoer hems 


What Is the difference between “P. W.” and a turkey? A turkey Is stuffed with chestnuts, Pearson's Weekly” isn't, - 
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FICTION. 


ago Mr. and Mrs, Cooley 
to bed, and Mr, Cooley was asleep; Mrs. 
pened to think that she had left some clothes 
clothes’-horse too near to the fire, and she deter- 
go down to remove them. 
<P wabont arousing Cooley, but when she 
kitchen she accidentally upset the clothes’- 
it came to the floor with a terrific racket. 
awoke Cooley, and he instantly came to the 
that there were burglars in the house. 
missed Mrs, Cooley, and he knew that the 
entered the room and carried her off. He 
them rushing about downstairs. fle leaped 
seized the poker, and dashed up into the garret 
the door. Mrs. Cooley heard him going up, 
had left him asleep she also felt certain that 
were roaming about the house. 
was afraid to go upstairs, and so she remained in 
-room screamed to Mr. Cooley for help. 
eard it from his retreat in the garret, and realised 
fact that the robbers were murdering her. At first 
thought he ought to go down and rescue her, but then 
knew they would kill him, and he felt as if he oughtn’t 
away his life recklessly while his long-tailed 
a and in want of attention. So he stood still 
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The ecreams of Mrs. Cooley grew louder and more 
frequent as she became convinced that he had been 


Mra, Cooley admitted them, and they found the Bata 


door locked, and they burst it open. As soon as ley 
~~ them, he said : 
“Where are they? Where are those burglars? Did 


you catch them?” 

Then an explanation ensued, and Mr. Cooley said that 
his idea in going into the garret was to stop any burglar 
who came in by way of the trap-door in the roof, and 
to kill him on the spot. 

And when the policeman smiled at this Cooley said he 
knew all the time there were no burglars in the house; 
he only wanted to play a little trick on Mra, Cooley; 
and his principal parpove in coming into the garret was 
to ascertain if the roof leaked and to examine the beau- 
tiful scenery from the window, and he fiercely demanded 
what the policemen meant by forcing themselves into his 
house at that time of night ; and finally, he said that if 
they would not epread the facts over the village half a 

ign apiece would be the firat of many little favours 
they might expect at his hands, Then the party left the 
house, and Mr, and Mrs, Cooley went to 


fe 


Tae Orpsevs GLEE CLUB.—Nobody ever knew pre- 
cisely whose fault it was, but it caused a good deal of 
un t feeling at the time. The Orpheus Glee Club 

just been organised, and it had met to have its first 
rehearsal. It began by trying to sing the Hallelujah 


rus, 

Now I know, of course, that some of the members 
couldn’t sing much, and when they first started the 
chorus perhaps they really did make a kind of uproarious 
noise, but nobody will make me believe that it sounded 
like the shrieks and groans of the dying. 

However, that hes ices the vauge ny he na esas 
it happened just about the timo that the Glee Clu D 
to sing that Mrs. Dougherty, who lives on the first floor 
of the building, opened her windows to let out the smoke 
that was caused by the chimney not drawing. 

Several by thought the building was on fire, and 
when the Glee Club commenced to how! they stated that 
they thought the family in the second storey was being 
burned limb from limb by the cruel flames, and were 
emitting heart-rending yells in the midst of their 


Anyhow, some holloaed “ Fire!” and then some- 
else started alarm bell, and in a couple of 
minutes or so the fire brigade came ing round the 
corner, wild with anxiety to extinguish the conflagration, 
And the Glee Olub, al the time perfectly unconscious 
of the excitement, kept on upstairs there, screeching out 
the Hallelujah Ohorus. So that by the time the firemen 
got the hose screwed on the plug, there were about 
eight hundred people in front of the house, demanding to 
know why somebody didn’t get a ladder and rescue those 
wretched victims from an awful death. 

And the captain of the brigade got at last so perfectly 
frantic about the agonising screams of those roasting 
people, that he smashed in the front door with an axe, 

rushing in, carried Mra, Dougherty down the steps, 
ahe screaming all the time, with the impression that the 
captain was some kind of a robber, who had come to 
snatch her away from her home, and fly with her to some 
damp cave, so that he could marry her. 

And when the leader of the Orpheus Glee Club came to 
the window to see what was the matter, be had hardly time 
to get his nose against the glass before a fireman upon the 
infer smashed the sash with a spanner, and turved in a 
two-inch stream, which washed the leader across the 
room, and caused the other members to howl louder than 
ever, 

80, for a while it was peetty exciting, and at last, when 
the members came crowding down the stairs, and wild as ! 


g 


mumeee PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


fury, the news gradually spread thro the crowd that 
ree disger a fire ‘after all - 
after a bit, they shut off steam on the engin 

and rolled up their things and went home, all pale the 
captain, who dodged down the alley and took to the open 
country, closely pursued by Mrs. Dougherty with a 
broom, and bent, as she informed the bystunders, upon 
killing the man who dragged ber from her home and 
hugged her while he carried her down the steps, 

he Orpheus Glee Olub practises now out in the 


———go—__ 


An AccipentaL Sxot.—Last summer Batterwick's 
brother spent a few wecks with him. He owned a 
* pistol stick,” which he carried about with him loaded ; 
but when he went away he accidentally left it behind 
bim, and without explaining to Butterwick that it was 
different from ordinary sticks. 

So, oue afternoon, a few days later, Butterwick went 
out to Keyser’s farm to look at some stock, and he picked 
we the stick to take along with him, When he gut to 

eyser’s the latter went to the barnyard to show him an 
extraordinary kind of a new pig that he had developed 
by cross- breeding. 

“Now that pig,” said Keyser, “ knocks into fits’ all 
the other pigs in the kingdom. Take him any Way you 

lease, he’s the most ppormeous pig anywhere about. Fat. 
by he’s all fat. There's no lean in him. Le isn’t 
anything but a solid mass of lerd. Put that pig near a 
fire, and in twenty minutes his naked skeleton’d be 
standing there in a puddle of grease. That's a positive 
fact. Now you just feel his shoulder.” 

Then Dutterwick lifted Lis stick nnd gave the pig a 
poke. He poked it two or three times, and he had just 
remarked ; 

“That certainly is a grand pig,” when he gave it 
another poke, and then, somehow, the pistol in the stick 
went off, and the pig rolled over and expired. 

‘What in the mischief d'you do that for?” exclaimed 
Koyser, amazed and indignant. 

“Do it for? I didn’t doit! This thundering stick 
must 'ave been made out of an old gun barrel, with the 
load left in. I never had the least idea, I pledge you my 
word, that there was anything the matter with it.” 

“ That's pretty thin,” said Keyser ; * you had a grudge 
agin that pig, because you couldn’t breed a pig jike him, 
and you killed him on purpose,” 

“That's perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Ob, maybe it is; you'll just fork over forty pounds 
for that piece of pork, if you please,” 

“Tl see you in Dutch Guiana first.” 

e ° e @ 

Batterwick got the best of it ; but if Keyser did give in 
first Butterwick went home with a bleeding nose, aud the 
next day he was arrested for killingthe pig. The case is 
coming up in a few days; and Butterwick’s brother is 
here, ready to testify about his stick, Butterwick himself 
walks now with a plain piece of oak. 


-—_—_— ol 
“Way, how well you talk, Harry !” said a visitor. 


“ Yes,” returned the, little fellow ; “I’ve had lots of 
practice. I’m doing it all the time.” 


—————— 
In tHE Suow.—Visitor: “And is the bearded lady 
your mother?” 
Infant Phonomenon: “No ; she’s my fadder |” 
————— = 


Harty Hate: “Come in, old man, and we'll drink 
your good health!” 

Wheakley Pheeble (sadly): ‘‘ You can’t do it; my boy, 
I drank my good health up years ago.” 


—— oo fo 


Too Trove. 
Most any man, until he dies, . 
Still “‘ wants the earth,” while failure frets him ; 
But yet don’t seem to realise i 
The earth wants him—and finally gets him. 
ee fee 

“Tne collection for the heathen last Sunday,” said 
minister, “was very gratifying. We got three dozen 
shirt buttons. If the congregation will kindly put a few 
shirts in the plate this morning to go with them no more 
can be expected of them.” 

——efen———— 

A CITY man counted the motions of a barber’s hand 
during the process of shaving one man. He found them 
to be 678. Add the motions male by the barber’s mouth 
the while, and the result is a marvellous sample of what 
may be got for twopence. 


A FEW COPIES STILL LEFT 


Of our Two Christmas Numbers. 


-_.. (PRARSON'S WEEKLY. Price 9¢. 
Xmas, No. of {sone st0s1ES, Price 6 


With Coloured Plates. 


Profusely Mlustreted. 


A good laugh is sunshine ina house” That js what Thackeray said. 
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now on sale, with 
Coloured Pilate, 3d. 


FACTS. 


THE jewellery worn on the heads of the Chinese ladies 
is varied so as to show to the initiated the province from 
which the wearer cu.acs, 

Mepicax ten die off more rapidly than other profes- 
sional men. Let-secn the ages of forty-five and sixty-five 
two doctors die to one clergyman. 


Over fifty kinds of bark are now used in the manu- 
facture of p»per. Tinana skins, pea vines, cocoa-nut 
fibre, hay, straw, water-weeds, leaves, shavinys, corn- 
husks, and hup-piants are used for the same purpose. 

Tue hairpin is in China almost what the ring is in 
Furope, and the value of some of these orvaments is 
prodigious, They aro of such complicated shapes, and so 
difficult to insert, that they have to be worn night aod 
day when once they have been put into the hair. Jade 
is the favourite Chinese oruament, and it is worth notin 
that to put jewels into it is considered to be the murk o 
a rich parvenu. 

AMERICAN bnsbands are reaping the hencfit of the 
present mania for independence prevailing among T'rans- 
atiantic women, In New York alone 27,100 wives main- 
tain their husbands, and altogether some 3,000 000 women 
earn independent incomes iu the United States. Indeed, 
women clerks are eo fast supersediug the men in many 
offices that the stronger sex are inclined to wouder what 
branch of work will be left to thom. 


A LARGE industry is being built up at Barrow in the 
roduction of steel barrels fur the conveyiuce of petro- 
eum. The barrv's are made in halves by means of com- 
pression in a mould when hot. Afterwards they are 
welded tovether by electricity. The barrels are intended 
for use by the large vil-carrying companies engaged in 
the oil trade in the Eastern States of America, where the 
temperature has great effect on wooden casks and results 
in so much leakage. 

In all large steci works accidents caused by fragments 
of metal flying into the eye aro so common thut it is the 
usual practice of ongineera to carry a small magnet about 
with them when in the works, so that they may be able 
to get anytainy of the kind oat of the eye promptly. So 
frequen:!y bas the magnet to be ussd that it is no 
unususl thing to find an engiteer who is, from long 
practice, quite as skilful as a doctor in dealing with this 
form of accident. 

Every Roman had the use of the public baths on pay- 
ment of abouta farthing. These were not such structures 
as we call public baths, but superb buildings, lined with 
Egyptian granite and Nubian marble, Warm water was 

ured into the capacious basins through wide months of 
fright and massive silver. The most magnificent baths 
were those of Caracalla, which had seats of marble for 
more than 1,600 people, and those of Diocletian, which 
had seats for 3,000 people. 

Tue locomotion question is a very difficult one in 
Mashonaland. Oxen are slow and therefore unsafe in 
these times when a thousand dangers face the traveller at 
every turn, and horses aro sure victims to the terrible 
tsetse fly. When Mr. Cecil Rhodes went up country a 
little time ago be used seven horses on the journey. 
Relays were provided for him at intervals, and it only 
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took a few days for the flies to kill off the abandoned 


horses. Fortunately, the bite does not affect men. 

It is rather an interesting point whether doctors are 
justified in making experiments on patients, for the sake 
of increasing their knowledge, So far this has been 
done in secret, or at ail events those physicians who 
maintain private hospitals to which they invite men and 
women with curious diseases to come and be killed or 
cured, make no noise about it. However, two prominent 
Parisian medicos, Drs. Péan and Verneuil, are now going 
to hold a public contest. For some time past they have 
been at war over a speciel point, the safest means of 
securing the blood vessels, after au operation, to arrest the 
flow of blood. Ench is going to put his pet theory to a 
practical test befcre the eyes of the highest medical 
authorities, and the man whose method fails is to pay over 
acertain sum to charity. Who will sacrifice themselves 
for the sake of humanity? Who? 


SOOO OOOOOOe_e_ee_eeeee = 
| hereby certify that the oremium in respect of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSUR- 
ANCE, and also of the GENERAL ACCIDENT [N- 
SURANCE has been paid ua to Dec. 25th, 1893 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON’S 


“WEEKLY is insured with this Company against 


Fatal Railway Accident to the extent of OVE 
THUUSAND POUNDS under the conditions named 
in the coupon on vage 859. and against all General 
Accidents, to the extent and under the conditions 
named in the coupon on page 869. 


The inference is 2bvidus. 
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RAILWAY RIGHTS AND 
WRONGS, 


IIl.—_MORE ABOUT SEASON TICKETS. 


By far the greater number of complaints that come to 
hand in time to be dealt with in the present article are 
season-ticket holders complaining of grievances, 
anomalies, and oppressions which they suffer at the hands 
of their respective companies. I am afraid I can offer 
them very small comfort, for they will have seen by the 
time this article is in print that the season-ticket holder 
has no redress from the company. 


law. The company meets all objections by saying, 
We will only carry you at a cheaper rate on certain 
I, If you don’t like the conditions, don’t take 


All that Ican do under such circumstances is to set 
forth briefly and completely, a comparative statement of 
tyrannical conditions made by the companies 
running into London and over the fl seal part of the 

that where possible a choice may be made 
between them. 

Practically all companies obli: 
their bye-laws an 


ee taal at 
lations, 1 an 
risk all ions of pe service without 
hold the directors quit of all responsibility, 
all conceivable circumstances, from loss of trains to 
life—although, as a matter of fact, a season-ticket 
his relatives, can recover damages for injury 


a holder often gets into trouble with 


Hons doling with temporary or complete, of his 
ticket. In all cases a deposit has been paid as a sort of 


and loses his ticket, he 
“will not be entitled to another in lieu thereof without 

if he does not give it up on or 
i Se cepenis, 108, Bees hes /eee 
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w which says that an ordinary 
he likes, take Jess than he contracts 
for—or, in other words, alight at intermediate station 

not allowed by the companies to apply to the season- 


holder without extra payment. Thus, for instance, 
the Exighton and South Coast charges £30 & year from 


stations are calculated upon the higher 


two 
London and South-Western and the North London 
Se ee ann nail cally De ened bet ween 


the specified. The Brighton and South Coast 
different rates, as has shown, while the 
have eovilegs Cccking tam tas eeaiy & 

0! ey pay for, 
vided “ they their tioketa forsihe sstutnotion of 
the tsket-coestae, and write their names in the book 

This is c ivel li but as a set-off against it 
I may notice the fact that on this line “any holder of a 
season-ticket failing to produce it when passing on the 
line must pay the ordinary fare, and no application for 
the return of fare paid to the collector in consequence 
of the periodical ticket-holder being without his ticket 
will be entertained.” In other if you have satis- 


fied the company that you have paid your fare twice 
over in bel double capacity of season and ordinary 
ticket-holder, the company will fine you a single fare for 
forgetting your ticket. 

The Great Northern 


tance covered by your ticket, 
Taken altogether, the season-ticket system may be 


P, 


” and *'Search Light,” all three. 


of t im ) 
affords to the ‘the minimem of convenience 


with the maximum of responsibility and vexatious con- 
ditions. 

At the same time it must always be remembered that 
whatever annoyance, delay, or inconvenience a 
season-ticket ho!der may suffer through unpunctuality, 
breakdown, caprice, or new regulations introduced with- 
out warning, the ¥ agrees which he has sigoed on 
taking his ticket it impossible for him to obtain 
redress. If this fact were more widely known than it is, 
aggrieved season-ticket holders would often be saved a 
good deal of trouble and expense in secking redress which 
they have already deprived themselves of oy contract. 
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PLEASANT OCCUPATION FOR 
SUNDAYS. 


A apy had gone to visit » young couple. They had 
no children, and, the husband being a stoker on a railway, 
they were above the reach of want. Under these circum- 
stances it seemed to the visitor that they might attend to 
their religious duties, at least to the extent of going to 
church on Sundays, and sho ventured tointimate as much 
to the young woman, who was standing rather idly at the 
door, 

“ Will you please walk in till I show you something ?” 
was the woman's answer ; and she coudu.ted her visitor 
to the little kitchen were her husband sat by the fire. 
He had just come home for half an hoar to have his tea, 
and was watching the kettle with the moat absorbing in- 
terest. He was, of course, in his working clothes, and his 
face and bands were of a deep oily black, after the 
manner of stokers, 

“ Now, ma’am,” said the woman, pointing to him, “ you 
see that there man. That’s my husband, and I’m bound 
to do a part by him, ain't I?” 

“ Surely,” said the visitor, anxious to uphold the duties 
of mateimony 

“Very well, then. Would you like to know how I pass 
my Sundays? A-washing of he! Never a blessed mo- 
ment has he to wash himself through the week out, early 
and late, and half of the night, too, and blacker nor any 
crow all the while, 

“Well, on Sundays it is fitting and proper that he 
should try to look like a Christian, if be can. So he sets 
me to it, after we eats our breakfast, with a bucketful of 
soapsuds and a scrubbing-brush ; and I rubs him off and 
on all day till my arms ache, and he ain’t much better 
than he wor ; and then, after we have our tea, he says to 
me: ‘Come, Sally, have another try—there’s a brave 
and I hi d ill 

And I goes to him again, and sluices him down ti 
you'd think a born nigger ‘ud come out white; and, if 
you believe me, ma'am, when I polishes him off with a 
dry nei afore he goes to bed, he’s only a light brown 


Nervous PassENGER : a why as you steaming along 
at such a fearful rate through thi He iY 

Ocean Captain (reassuringly) : ‘‘ Fogs are dangerous, 
madam, and I am always in a hurry to get out of them.’ 


Lavy oF THE Hovse (to eminent physician) ; “ How do 

nec contrive, doctor, to be constantly in good health and 
Kk eo flourishing ?” 

E. P.: “It is quite simple, madam ; I live on my pre- 

scriptions, but never take them.” 
——.ge——— 

“ THERE'S one curious thing about discovering places,” 
said Johnny, after he had finished his geography lesson. 
“Take Bermuda, for instance. It was discovered by a 
man named Bermudez. Hew he happened to stumble on 
a place with a name just like his beats me.” 

———— 


wens “Your son played football at college, I am 


Ae Quarter back?” 
Fond Mamma: “Oh, he’s nearly all back, He lost 
only an ear and a hand.” 
fo 


iki tnoshal aguiasl'a eellcaaginy User ees 
nig! oc a well-known wit wi 
was suffering from sea-sickness. 4 
ay do an thing t= yout” said the judge. 
8, e sea-sick lawyer. “I wish your lord- 
ship would overrule this motion? 
fe 
Herr Groat: “Ach, mine son, dot was very goot 
peer. Now I go me again to shleep, and whenever I was 
vhristy you wakes me.” 
Hans: “All right, fadder; buat vhen will you be 
vhristy ?” 
Herr Groat: “ Vhenever you wakes me.” 
—_——_-go-—___. 
A LITTLE gu was sitting on the ‘door, when the sun 
one in her . 
. Go ’way! go way!" she cried, st riking out at it, 
Pee move, dear, and it won't trouble you,” said her 


“Ie’ant; I dot here first,” said th 9 little one. 


a i ite ts 


Wasx xxporo 
Dao, 23, 1893. 


now on sale, with 
Coloured Pilate, 3d. 


A GOOD LESSON. 
A CANDIDATE was up for a medical exam., and had 
the riva voce stage. The examiner asked him ; 

“ How much is a dose of ——?" giving the scientific 
namo of cruton cil. 

“A teaspoonful,” replied the candidate. ee 

The professor made no remark, but after a while it 
struck the candidate that he had made a mistake. After 
@ quarter of an hour or so he «aid : 

“ Professor, I want to change my answer to that 
question.” 

“It's too late,” replied the professor, looking at his 
watch ; “your patient has been dead fourteen minute.” 

Then the student realised that he had not exactly been a 
succ-8s. 

a Pa 


A WEALTHY PRIESTESS OF 
BUDDHA. 


OF the costly private houses erected in Paris in recent 
years, probably the most unique and attractive, is a brown 
stone castle in Avenue Wagram. 

Architecturally it is a perfect facsimile of early 
R naissance, and exhales in all its bearings the historic 
aroma. 

It is the property, home, temple—as you please—of a 
leading priestess of Buddha, Lady Caithness, the Duchess 
of Pomar, 

Spanish by birth, Anglicised by edacation and two 
matriages into the English nobility. Lady Caithness has 
lived latterly in Paris, where she is well known, 

In her splendid castle, with its throne-room hung in 
crimson and gold, masterpieces, and family portraits, 
floor inlaid with rare woods, miniature stage with gold 
balustrade staircase, ceiling decorated by master brushes, 
the whole lighted by stained glass domes aud reflected in 
Venetian mirrors and encircled by skylighted corridors sen- 
tinelled by marble busts and tropical plants; below, an 
armoury stacked with the paraphernalia of war and 
guarded by crusaders equipped for conquest ; everywhere 
stained glass courts, architectural conceits historically up- 
ho , Shrines and oratoties sacred to Buddha; with- 
out, ramparts and battlements flanked with Sévres jars 
and Eastern faience—alone amid this splendour Lady 
Caithness dwells absorbed in the solution of theosophic 
riddles, to which she has devoted forty years. 

President of the Theosophical Soviety of the Orient 
and Occident, established at Paris nine years ago, editor 
and publisher of L’Atrorg, a periodical devoted to 
esoteric inquiry, and writer of several books, Lady Caith- 
ness is not the least interesting of the heterogeneous 
celebrities always to be met in gay Paris. She is past 
the prime of life. A sweet, gentle face, persuasive voice, 
and much of the éclat of the grande dame is hers, without 
a suggestion of the religious revolutiouiser. 

en 


A CLERK TO A BEGGING=LETTER 
WRITER. 


Tue other evening, in a small East-end club, a P.W. 
representative had an interview with an individual who, 
up to the present autumn, acted as clerk to a begging- 
letter writer. 5 

‘“* My employer could neither read nor write,” said he ; 
“ yet on an average he made £10U a year. and I know in 
one particular year he cleared £1,300. We used to send 
out as many as 300 letters a day, and our post frequently 
exceeded fifty letters of a morning. 

“Our plan was to write to every conceivable person 
who had a little money. Members of Parliament are 
splendid prey. We rarely wrote them begging-letters, but 
usually pretended to have made some wonderfal inven- 
tion, and begged for money to help us to put it on the 
market, 

“ Of course we stated we were constituents of the mem- 
ber, and addressed our letters from some small shop in 
the county town. It is rather curious, by the way, but 
there is one ex-M.P., now very much down in the world, 
who practises this trick on his former colleagues. 

‘In the office we had directories of nearly every town 
in the country, and against thousands and thousands of 
names—my employer had been at the game many years— 
notes were made describing the personality of possible 
victims, and saying whether they were worth the specula- 
tion of a penny stamp. My employer was once heal a 
hundred pounds for one of these directories by a man 
wanting to start in the same line of business. 

“Several bogus charities originated in our little back 
office. I remember we got up one the object of which 
was to supply crutches to crippled Aztecs, We carefully 
confined the subscriptions to old maiden ladies, getting 
up a fearfal and wonderful pamphlet to harrow their 
feelings, We had one special pamphlet writer, by the 
way. He was a Cambridge wrangler gone to and 
we paid him four shillings per thousand words. 

“ Another ‘lay’ my employer worked for about a 
month was that of a Zulu prince bereft of his property 
by British huntera, A letter was sent round to promi- 
nent persons saying that the writer had come over here 
to see the Queen, and that he couldn’t do so until he had 
money to buy suitable clothes) The dodge paid well, 
until a certain inquisitive gentleman sonmierad sith the 
Government of the day began to make enquiries regard- 
ing the mythical Zulu prince,” 


‘The more you read ‘em the better they be. 


Weer ENDING 
Dec. 23, 1893. 


FULL OF CONTRADICTION. 


Tue husband wasn’t a temperance man exactly, and 
when he was less so, to state the case emphatically, he 
was disposed to be cranky in his idcas. His wife's 
mother was inclined to be harsh in her judgment, as that 
relative of a man or woman sometimes is. One day after 
he had been discussing a point and had gone out, the old 
Pte ere 

“You "t talk so,” apologised his wife. “ Harr 
is full of contradictions.” a 

The wife's mother gave a sniff at the atmosphere. 

“ Yes,” she said significantly. “I presume whisky and 
water can be considered contradictions,” 


-_ Oo Se 
A WONDERFUL CHOIR. 


In the choir of St. Peter's at Rome there is not a female 
voice, and yet the most difficult oratorios and sacred 
music written are rendered in such a manner as to make 
one think that Adelina Patti is leading. 

The choir is composed of sixty boys, They are 
trained for the work from the time they get control 
of their vocal chords, and some of the best singers are 
not over nine years old. At the age of sevonteen they 
are dropped from the choir. To say that in that famous 
edifice one hears the grandest church music the world 
has ever known sounds commonplace, so far short does it 
fall of apt description. 

I am something of a connoisseur, have been a profound 
student of music all my life, and have heard every great 
opera produced by the most famous organisations, but until 
a few months ago, when I heard St. Peter's choir, I had no 
idea that the human voice was capable of such per- 
formances, 


en 


NOT A TYRANT. 


It is truly annoying, to a plain everyday citizen, to 
have his indisputable Conta iitinesd door by a ua 
personage. It is easy to understand the state of mind of 
the hungry traveller, confronted by pomp and power, as 
is related in this true story : 

Tired and hangry, a traveller, whom we may call Mr. 
Smith, entered a village inn, and ordered a roast chicken. 
He sat down by the fire, and took great comfort in 
watching the fowl roasting on the spit, and in thinking 
how fine the flavour would be, It was nearly done, 
when a strange-looking individual entered the aisha! 
His costume was eccentric, but it was undoubtedly that of 
@ great personage. 

‘© the innkeeper he said with an impatient, and as it 
seemed to hungry Mr. Smith, an insufferably haughty 
air, ‘‘ Weill, William, will that chicken be roasted soon ? ” 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Smith, sternly, “that chicken is mine. 
I ordered it before you.” 

“What is that to me ? ” said the personage harshly. 

“ What is that to you!" cried Mr. Smith, faint with 
hunger and just indignation. 

Then the intruder spoke again, and more gently. He 
eaid ; ‘ You see, sir, 1 want the. turnspit chain to com- 

ete my costume. I am going to represent the Black 

ince In an entertainment at the Town Hall this 
evening.” 


— 
HOW PROFESSIONAL BEGGARS 
ARE MADE. 


A P.W. man during a stroll in the neighbourhood of 
the New Cut the other evening was introduced to a 
benevolent looking old gentleman, whose business con- 
sists in teaching young girls to beg. In reply to a variety 
of questions the professor said : 

“TI make no charge for lessons, but if I agree to house 
and keep a child I expect all the money she takes in the 
street. Asa rulea pupil doesn’t stay longer than six 
months with me; by that time her drunken parents want 
her to keep the family going. 

“T have about five children working for me now, and 
they are all well looked after, They bring in about 
eighteen-pence each a day. I have to be careful about 
the police, and I don’t allow any of my girls to go out 
without a bunch of flowers, which they pretend to be 
selling when a copper’s on the track, 

“There is a brisk trade done in the child-hiring line, I 
can tell you, Dozens of peoplo let their children out 
day after day and live on the proceeds. The more fragile 
and consumptive-looking a child, the higher is the price 
it fetches, 

“IT have known a woman, on receipt of fourpence, to 
send her child out in the pouring rain with a wretched 
old vixen who kept her in the streets the whole day. 
Plenty of children may be had for fourpence ao day, and 
there are actually some children's agents to whom organ- 
grinders »pply when in want of an urchin to excite sym- 
pathy. The evening, when business people are returning 
to their houses, is the best time for begging. I have 
known a child take as much as a shilling between half- 
past six and seven o'clock. — 

“To avoid the police, I work different districts each 
day, but there is difficulty in doing this, fur many adult 
beggars have streets which they cousider their own 
special hunting-ground, and they do vivience to any 
intruder, especially a child.” 


“The followers of Mohammed are prohibited from 
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GREATLY ENCOURAGED. 


‘TuE men who prosper in this world are the men who 
mind their own business, and keep on minding it. The 
following incident is an illustration :— 

“*Tatoes!" cried a pedlar in Richmond. 

“Hush that racket! You distract the whole neigh- 
bourhood !” responded a woman from a doorway. 

“You kin hear me, kin yon?” 

“ Hear you? I kin hear you a mile.” 

“Thanks! I’m hollerin’ to be heard ! 


— — fe 
ARTIFICIAL COFFEE, 


ARTIFICIAL coffee is now manufactured to an alarming 
extent, the spurious article consisting of the roasted meal 
of different cereals, worked up with dextrin. Two dif- 
ferent factories exist at Cologne which undertake to 
furnish the requisite machinery and plant, with directions 
for making the false coffee beans, for £180. 

The apparatus supplied by these wholesale swindlers is 
capable of turning out more than half a ton daily, at a 
cost of about £1 per cwt., good coffee beans having nearly 
five times this value in the market. The fictitious coffee 
is difficult of detection by ordinary examination, espe- 
cially when a proportion of genuine coffee has been mixed 
with the artificial. 


'Tatoes!” 


——$— foe 


AN INNOCENT MISTAKE. 


As regards the consumption of champague in England, 
which does not seem to have in any way diminished 
owing to the increase of duty, Mr. Baring-Gouid tells a 
very significant story. 

A gentleman recently applied to a large apple grower 
in the West Country for a hogshead or two of his 
beige cider. The reply was that he had none avail- 
able as in previous years, because a certain London firm 
had taken the whole year’s “poundings.” As the apple 
farmer added that the firm would no doubt supply his 
former customer with cider, the gentleman wrote to 
them, and in due course received the followiug reply :— 

“ Sir,-—We are not cider merchants. You have made 
some mistake. We are a firm of cham e-importing 
merchants from the celebrated viney: of M.M. So- 


and-So.” 
ee fe 
MOVE AND COUNTER MOVE. 


Tue French Marshal, Count Castellane, was in 1824 
Colonel in a Hussar regiment, when he had occasion to 
have all the officers under his command imprisoned for 
insubordination, The next day at parade the famous 
Duchesse Du Barry noticed that the handsome young 
officers had been replaced by non-commissioned officers, 
and inquired the reason. 

“But, surely,” said the Duchesse, “ you will allow them 
to come to my ball to-morrow night ?” 

“On no consideration,” was the reply of the inflexible 
Colonel. 

When he himself went to the ball on the following 
evening he was surprised to seo all his officers in attend- 
ance, Seeing his look of amazement, the Duchesse came 
towards him, smiling. : 

“Qh,” she said, by way of explanation, “these gentle- 
men have been released by their Colonel.” 

“I beg your pardon,” stammered the Count, “I know 
nothing of the matter, and I am their Colonel,” 

“No; you no longer hold that post.” 

“What am I then?” said the Count, fearing that the 
Duchess's influence had been used against him. 

“ General,” was the reply. 


2. 


ee eee 
A WORD WITH A STUMP ORATOR. 


* I7's not up to much of a business,” remarked a Hyde 
Park stump orator to a P. JV. representative the other day. 
“T've been at it ten years in all parts of the country, and 
it’s getting worse every year. Some time back I used to 
make £4 a week by addressing mobs; now I think myself 
lucky if I make 2Us. a week year in and year out. 

“To the summer ut the sea-side, however, I occasionally 
take 8s. a day. Sunday is the best time at the watering- 
places, and I have received as much as 4s. for a lecture 
of half an hour on the beach on a religious subject. I 
rig myself out in a gown and mortar board, and make 
myself as much like an Oxford professor as possible, 
My best day this year was when I took 10s. ; the worst 
when I collected 7d. only. 

“ Just now the two most paying subjects are: ‘Down 
with the aristocracy’ and the ‘Poor man’s becr.’ On a 
Saturday night the beer subject is very lucrative, and I 
always try to get a pitch near a prosperous public-house, 
There isn’t much money in politics just at present; it's 
too overdone. % 

“A lecture anathematising the Royal family always goes 
down well if you take care that you speak before a very 
ragged coed I only work on my own account, but 
there is one well-known agitator whose name is fre- 
quently in the papers who employs a man to get a crowd 
for him before he appears ou the scene.” 


now on sale, with 
Coloured Plate, 3d. 
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A SAVOURY DISH. 


In the good old days, befors railways were made, 


regiments of the line, wien vacating their quarters for ° 


new ones, had to take money to buy their own provisions, 
and an officer passed round every night to sce that they 
had done so. But there are always thirsty folk in every 

iment, and the gallant 21st was no exception to the 


tale. 

Instead of buying food three of the soldiers epent 
their money on drink, and what to do they knew not, as 
the officer would soon be round. Seeing a peir of mole- 
skin trousers lying near, a bright idea struck ove of them 
and he popped the trousers in the pot. The officer duly 
arrived, and asked what they were having for supper. 

“ Tripe, sir,’ came the ready answer, 

“ Very nice dish, and I hope you will enjoy it,” said 
the officer ; “ but” (stirring round the contents of the 
pot), he asked, “ when did tripe begin to wear buttons ? 


—— eo 
THE STREETS OF PARA. 


A youna lady, lately returned from Brazil, tells of the 
curious nomenclature of the streets of Para. They are 
Biblical or commemorative of some event in Brazilian 
history. It seemed to bé quite irreverent to be told that 
a desirable locality was “at the corner of St. John the 
Evangelist and St. John the Baptist Streets.” 

She went with her uncle, who was on business, to dine 
at the house of a wealthy merchant. 

Everything was very gorgeous and lavish, in South 
American style, but on leaving she was amazed to have 
her hospitable host say to her : 

“TI€ you have any washing, send it here.” ‘ 

It is the custom there, it seems, for wealthy households 
to take in laundry-work as an employment for their large 
retinue of servants. 

“It did, however,” said the relator, “give me a turn at 
the end of a formal dinner-party to be asked for my soiled 
linen.” 

——__jo2—___ 


TERRIBLE NEWS. 


Most people have heard of the dreadful collapse of the 
Tay Bridge, still spoken of with awe and sadoess in Fife 
and Forfarshire, but not many know how the news 
reached the designer, Sir Thomas Bouch. He spent the 
afternoon of that day—the day before Christmas—at 
home on the outskirts of Edinburgh with an old friend, 
Macpherson. 

Sir Thomas showed him the plans, and discussed the 
criticisms upon them. All cavil had been quashed when 
her Majesty the Queen travelled across, In the evening, 
while Lady Bouch and the children were putting up the 
holly, the two men went for a stroll. At one point Sir 
Thomas turocd pale, and his friend asked what was the 
matter. 

“Oh, a very ttrange feeling—a kind of flutter inside 
me. You remember when we went to see Irving in 
‘The Corsican Brothers’? Well, I feel as Fabian must 
have felt in Corsica when he knew his brother Louis had 
died that moment in Paris,”’ ~ 

But the feciing passed completely away, and they 
reached home smoking and laughing. He was just finish- 
ing a good story, when his wife met him at the door with 
a telegram. 

He fell fainting in her arms, Then his friend took the 
telezram and read aloud : 


“The Tay Beidge is blown down. Tho eight o'clock | 
y 


train is lost, with every soul.” 


FOR A COLD IN THE HEAD. 


Noruinc but travel, and extensive travel at that, will 
give a person a full idea of the queer ways that there are 
in the world. An American who was not long since 
journeying through the Midland counties once entered an 
inn rather pretentious for the placo, and called for turbot 
—a favourite dish in those parts. 

The American had hud a few days of dense fog, and 
his appearance and manner perhaps showed that he had 
become a little wheezy in consequence of the climate. 
He was forced to have frequent recourse te his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

When the turbot was brought the guest fancied, even 
before it reached his plate, that it was no longer fresh, 
and an attempt tu eat it confirmed that impression. He 
called the proprietor, who at once sent a waiter for frosh 
turbot, and ordered him to remove the objectionable dish 
immediately. 

“TI beg yer parding, sir,” said the innkeeper, “ but we 
got the idee, sir, as you came in, that you had a bad cold 
in yer head, sir.” 

“And suppose I had? What would that have to 
do with my being served with spoiled fish?” exclaimed 
the American, eomswhat indignantly. 

“ Heverythink, sir. We hus this rule in this ’ouse: 
Fish as is a leetle doubtful like that 'ere, sir—t':em which 
has lost the savour of youth,as I may say—them we 
serves to parties ay appears to ‘ave colds in their ’eads, 
sir, aud we finds that, bein’ as such parties can’t smell 
nothink, they likes the fish just as well, sir, and hoften 
they prefcors 'em!” 


drinking either wine or spirits,” but, happily for thom, are not forbidden to read “Short Storieg.® 
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“HOME NOTES. 


A Paes worn Pantioutanty yor Lapres 


An Important Notice Vite wep week. 


Novel Way of Serving Beetroot, Boil 


bestroot until tender, scrape off the skin, chop very fine, 
a table of melted butter; ‘add s 


not arrive too late to be of any use, If you had given 


tomatoes and five pods of 
Ld ag until ler, Strain through a coarse 


Tripe and Tomatoes & la Reine Fill be 
from the ordinary ways of cooking tripe. 
of tripe and bance it Cut up nasi 


q 


onions, fry with some herbs in fat or butter, and 
‘when nicely browned stir in half an ounce of flour. 
‘Warm half a pound of tomatoes, and when they are soft 
rab Lager pe @ sieve into the stewpan with the fried 


tripe, cut into neat pieces, pepper and salt 

together for over an hour. Place 
a hot dish, boil up the liquor, adding more 
cken, and a few drops of lemon juice, strain 
wer the tripe. 


Chili Sauce is evidently what you require, and 


gers 
ia 


should be made as quickly as pos- 

sible, for it is already late in the year for it. Take one 
and a half dozen of tomatoes, two large onions, three 
green peppers, a coffee cup of brown sugar, and one 
and a quarter pints of best vinegar, four tablespoon- 
fuls of salt, and a teaspoonful each of ginger, allzpice, 
mustard, nutmeg, cloves, and cinuamon, First peel, 
rey Casl drain se tomas, pe the Peppers ane onions 
ina jar, stand in a pan o iling water, 

and unti] tender ; then add all the other ingredients, 
d another half hour. Pass all the ingredients 


an 

through a hair sieve, heat again, and place in bottles, add 
a few drops of brandy in each bottle, and cork tightly. 
(Reply to A. Mason.) 


Cok Now coal is so expensive, I notice that many 
OKe. of my friends are trying to burn coke in 
their sitting-room grates, and in many instances the 
attempt is very unsuccessful. Why is this? 1 have 
found out by experience, and 80 -feel competent to en- 
lighten my readers. If coke is broken into pieces the 
size of waits, and put on to a good red fire, in a threo 
or four inch layer, it wi)l heat through thoroughly, and a 
splendid fire, which will last several hours, will ba the 


result. Coke may also, when broken small, be mixed. 


with small coal or cinders, and wi!l make a good fire. 

Where coke is burnt I find that stirring tho fire with a 

poker should be avoided as far as possible. Breaking 

coke small is a tedious business, and one I find thut 

bore = shirk, but if economy in fuel is an object, it must 
Cy 1 
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After ing Hair and Wire Saver put 
of doors for several hours to sweeten. This is really as 
pre ; obtained when- 
. may be 
the rind of the whole lemon with lumps of loaf sugar. 
By this means only the purest essence is given off. 


For Serving Raw Oysters et? some well” 


u, Oysters do not look nice sent to table on di 
uecaes tase Was amtegtines jus betes 
serving 


is an excellent and delicate cleansing 
Ox Gall agent. It is a liquid soda-soap.. It 
removes grease, and is said to fix and brighten colours, 
though it has a greenish tinge, which is bad for the purity 
of white articles. a 
° y is comes 
Horse-radish Vinegar. 3.0m Am 


and i 

I trust, what you are seeking for. Make a pint of pa 
vinegar very ah and pour it on to two ounces of —_ 
ecraped horse-radi Let it stand eight days, renew the 
horse-radish, adding the same vinegar cold. Let this 
infuse for another eight days, then strain and bottle. 
Add a few drops of brandy to each bottle of the vinegar. 
(Reply to RuppER GRANGE.) 


Kitchen Chairs may be Renovated zat 


oo Polit scrub vay cae hers geal ane 
soap, and when thorough! paint them over a 
solution of permanganate of tash and hot water. When 
this is dry apply a thin coat of size, and afterwards polish 
with beeswax and turpentine. The solution of perman- 

te of potash should be half an ounce to a pint of 
oiling water. (Reply to E. aud D., Cardiff.) 


An Excellent Chocolate Filling to", cake. # 


Take one cupful of powdered sugar, four large spoonsful 
of grated chocolate, and the whites of two eggs. Whisk 
the to a stiff froth, then add the sugar, and then the 
ch te ; a few drops of essence of vanilla is an improve- 
ment to the mixture, Beat all together smartly for five 
or ten minutes, Piease don’t apologise for troubling me ; 
I am delighted to help you. (Reply to Ross.) 
Try Cr Sou when re have a quart of 
y Cream iP nice white stock, and I am 
sure you will be delighted with it. Toa quart of good 
stock add an onion cut in quarters, three or four sliced 
potatoes, and a blade of mace. Boil gently for forty-five 
minutes, then pass through a sieve. Add one pint of 
new milk, with enough cornflour in it to make the soup 
almost as thick ascream. A piece of nice fresh buttor 
should be added just before serving, and a tablespoonful 
7. ~ -chopped parsley. Serve very hot, with fried 
0 


To Renovate a Hair Mattress, Teke out 


the hair 
from the king pee having untied the leather 
tabs which are used to fasten it, Take about a quarter 
of the hair, place it in a washtub, and cover it with some 
nice warm soapsuds. Wash the hair quickly, shaking out 
all bunches, and pulling it apart well. Remove from the 
suds, shake the water out, and dry it on large sheets of 
per ina warm room. Continue in this way till all the 
ake is thoroughly washed and dried. If the same tickin 
is to be used again it should be turned inside out, an 
washed well, dried, and mangled. I should advise your 
pastor, Sage upholsteress to re-make the mattrees, and 
see that she places the ‘‘ties” very closely together. If 
this is not done, the mattress quay becomes uneven, 
lumpy, and is uncomfortable to lie on. I have seen mat- 
tresses made up aatisfuciorily by amateurs, but this is 
unusual, (Reply to Ena.) 


Care of Children’s Teeth, ately Thesrd from 
little girl, aged two and a half years, quite understood 
the use of a tooth brush, and managed it very cleverly, 
and that its effect on the appearance of her teeth had 
been mos: marked. I at first thought this rather 
a fad, but now I have al my opinion, 
and a minute study of the question was the cause. 
Mothers are not as a rule careful enough about their 
children’s teeth, and do not know exactly which teeth 
change at the age of eight or ten, The six-year old 
molars are not shed, so care should be taken of them if 
signs of decay appear. Cutting these teeth at an age 
when a child is not over strong, these teeth are more 
likely to be defective in enamel than any others. This 
carries out my theory of their needing specia! care atill 
further. A child loses its baby teeth between about eight 
and ten years, and cuts others directly. The six-year old 
molars are the last in the jaw until the twelve-year old 
molars appear. A child cannot too early Jearn the use of 
the tooth brash, for apart from acquiring a good habit, 
as I have said before, the six-year old molars need 
special care, Children are apt to eat many eweets, there- 
fore the brush is needed to remove all traces of them 
from the tecth, or decay will soon appear. 


NOVEMEER, 
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now on saie, with Waar sxpnre 
Coloured Piate, 84. Dab. 98, 1892. 
Many Hi » Srefe Cotton Desh 
Towelling phy roleagenlatrag after it is a little 
worn. 


The most Simple Way to Clean the 
Inside of Bedroom Ware, Sescaae merits 


basins, on which a sort of scum or deposit forms, if not 
very carefully cared for, is to rub them with dry salt. It 


removes all dirt, and leaves them bright and shining. 


° ° So man: le are subject to 

Cracking Joints. ‘is silment. ‘The jointe orack 
loudly when moved suddenly after remaining still for 
some time. This is caused by a stiffness of the tendons, 
and may easily be remedied. It is the result of cold in 
the joint. A warm bath taken at night ia a warm room, 
followed by local rabbings with embrocation, or cam- 
phorated oil, will speedily cure this trouble, (Zeply to 


Ave B., Horsham.) 
have found relief 
Sufferers from mpriansiga? Panes the 3 Lge ml 
tre . Make a strong solution o tpetre 
Lae gs arg blotting paper im it, and allow it to dry. 
When this most men’: affecting comes Pha Ppa a 
iece of the paper, about three inches square, lay it on a 
eed and ignite it. Place this plate on the floor, by the 
ide of the sufferer, and the fumes given off will afford 
great relief. (Reply to SPINSTER.) 


Remember— That s, bag of hot sand relieves 
oF neuralgi 


That warm borax- 
powder will remove dandru That salt should be 
eaten with nuts, to aid digestion. That milk which 
stands too dong makes bitter butter. ———That rus 
flat-irons should be rubbed over with beeswax and 
That fried onions should be boiled first in milk, 
to be mild and odourless. That boiled cabbage is 
much sweeter when the water is changed in boiling. 

If you area Young Housekeeper, peetee 
fastest rules be to do your own marketing, and another, to 
pay cash as you go, There are several excellent reasons for 
this. In the firat place, there will be an immense satis- 
faction in having no bills. In the second place, the shop- 
keeper, receiving cash, will often be willing to let you have 
‘a little bargain, which he could not afford to do if you 
paid only by the month, You can see for yourself that 
no one can afford to lose the interest on his ready money, 
and must muke up the waste in some way. steady, 
regular customer will frequently get prices on ordinary 
articles which are never allowed to the temporary 
customer, or to the one who buys on credit only, 


+, from this recipe:—Parboil to- 

Make Haggis gether a sheep's pluck and abant 
two pounds of lean beef ; grate half of the liver ; mince 
the beef, the lights, and the rest of the liver, Weigh 
this mixture, and take half its weight in beef suet and 
chop it finely. Add half a dozen small onions, cmceped 
small. Toast about a pint of oatmeal till it is dry of 
a nice golden colour. Now spread out the minoe, strew 
the oatmeal over it, season nicely with pepper, salt, a 
little cayenne, and just a dash of mace. Have a stout 
bag (in Scotland a skin is used), place in the meat, 
etc,, which has had some good broth mixed in it, allow 
room in the bag for the contents to aswell, press out the 
air,and sew up the bag. Boil steadily for three hours, 
and be sure to prick the bag with a large needle when it 


first swells, , 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


24. 4. 

Single column, per inch per insertion . 110% 

Double ,, is 7 -~ « 8 OG 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 2nd or Srd page of cover, or 

back page, per insertion - = »~ » 7000 

Half page ” ” ” - e 8500 

page ” ” - ~- 1710 0 

th page is . fa - ee» 8168 0 

Tenth page ‘6 ‘s a - e- F700 

Front page, whol - « « « »« w» 8000 

a half ey tess a - - 45 (e) 

as quarter .. =~ ~ == «w= ow 3210 0 

#4 eighth .. ~ | ~ ~ ow» 1 &OB 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate, 

Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent-extra. All adver. 
tisements are subject to approval 

Allcopy must be sent in by Noon on Thursday, Dec. 2 
it intended for the Issue on sale Jan. 6, and da 
Jax 13. 
«,Counting Competition and other objectionable advertise- 
ments are not inserted. 3 

The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend 
the insertion ofany advertisement without prejudice to the 
other insertions on order 
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Pegi zmmarrot PEARSON'S WEEKLY — tiured bias 367 


Containing the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, these Pastilles ave infinitely superior to all other preparations, without presenting the 
objettionable properties of most other remedial ayents, whose action is due to the dangerous narcotics employed in their composition. 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES ACT, BY INHALATION AND ABSORPTION, DIRECTLY UPON THE RESPIRATORY ORCANS 
TEE LARYNX BRONCHIA-LUNGS, &o. 


AND ARE INVALUABLE AS A REMEDY FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, THROAT IRRITATION, 
HOARSENESS, CATARRH ASTHMA, &c. 


Testimonial from Mme, MARIE ROZE. Testimonial from Mrs, LANGTRY. Testimonial from Mme. ALBANI. 


I hawe been using Géraudel’s Pastilles for 
some time, and can testify to their being most 


For some time past I have used Géruudels 2 Say Fes A or arritati 
4 : ficacious for cough or irritation of the throat. 
Pastilles, and they have done me great good. Pees our Lf rg ees the throat and voice i There : no doubt of their being of greut 
: trt me, am happy to testify to service to singers. 
MARIE ROLE their Benefioial resulte. ern 
Youre faithfully, Yours very faithfully, 
LILLIE LANGTRY. E. ALBANI GYE, 


S 


Testimonial from Mme. MELBA, Testimonial from Mme. SIGRID ARNOLDSON. 


4 ¥ 
Ni 


eo” Neb a tg 
ee. rw \ ASS. 
I fd your Pastilles excellent for the The effect of your Pastilles is simply man 
throat. I very often use them when I am vellous. I shall always recommend them to 
hoarse, and they do me a great deal of good. my artiste friends. 
Yours faithfully, Youre truly, : 
NELLIE MELBA. SIGRID ARNOLDSON | 


THEI BEEFEOCT 15 INSTANTANEOUS. 


MORE EFFICACIOUS AND CHEAPER than any other pectoral preparation. 


Upwards of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PATIENTS aro cured every year by using these famous Pastilles; more 
- than Forty Thousand have sent Testimonials as to their wonderful efficacy, amongst whom are: 
MEDICAL MEN, ACTORS, PROFESSORS, CLERGYMEN,,. OFFICERS, MAGISTRATES, &c.. &<. 


Price per case, 2/1}. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or rent post free on receipt of price from the Wholesale Depot for 
| Great Britain. FASSETT & JOHNSON, 22, Snow Hill, London, E.0. 
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y_persons who send in the best anagrams 

words THz CoMPLIMENTS oF THE SEASON. 
early, with coupon from first page of cover. . 
the Prince of Wales died to-morrow the Duke of 
would not ‘succeed to the principality. The title 

by H.2.H., is not as a matter of course 


A 


ied z 
fel 
af 
F 


The sovereign has a perfect right 
dignity if there is any reason for s0 
event of Albert Edward dying before 
title would probably fall into abeyance. 
race is growing taller. 
the most that scientific men 
a thousand years, so K. A. need 


fear of out of bed one morning and 
bumping his age fi the calling’ or anything of 


trying to find a word that will 


purposes of a little poem 
long as soon as finished.” 


“competitor.” Strange, isn't it, 

be associated in such a 
assure you, there isn't as much 
two as one might be led to 


—! think. it an idiotic idea for 
mothers _——— expect their friends and relatives to 


Honour Bricut comes to me with a story that belies his 
A” peeadonym, but which I cannot refrain from giving to 
; my readers, He says: a 


i 
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particular. A friend of mine 
always tag he would never marry unless he could find 
woman. He found one, and married her, 


le. Why? Simply beca she i 
thas y a use she ia so 
other day 


Beg 
Ht 


she is worrying her life out because she 
for the first time that she was made of 


y age 
: 


uf 


litfle fact sent me by a correspondent in Paris 
uld advise my cigarette-emoking readers to 
mind. It Te the servants in the 
of several of the Paris hospitals have given to 
their uisites all the old cotton-wool and 
and bandages, which they sell to 
; . wengers, who in turn di of them to manufac- 
5 turers of papers. It is undesirable to com- 
ment on this unpleasant state of affairs beyond impress- 
upon those who enjoy the weed in this form that 

jer the process of manufacture nor the burning of 
| proportion portion of the taecobes, sad Gast aceene a 

micro! t are plen 

of left to sow the germs.of disease, aad 
Joacuim asks: Is it ible to have a third set of 

teat 1 Oertaial if you care to pay for 


there 


“iE 
: 


ff 


y promise to, at my own 
amount that might be ap ied for, 
‘The price of the powder is 7d. a pound, and a pound 
ves a plateful of nourishing food to thirty-two chil- 
ren. To this pound another pound will be added free 
of charge, and the whole sent carriage paid to everyone 
who forwards remittances and up to any extent. Par. 
ticulars have appeared in recent issues, 
Mx. Joszpn Jacons, the secretary of the London Russo- 
Jewish Committee, has sent a long letter referring to 
the recent article entitled Tuz TRUTH ABout JEWs 1N 
Roseta. Mr. Jacobs wey sstarally and ‘very proper! 
looks upon the question from a very different bead. 
point to that from which the writer of the article 
and I am sorry that his communication is 
bedi rope it report to insert it. I can only say 
article was written by a special representative of 
P. W., who was sent out to Resa! and who spared no 
pains or expense to get at the exact truth of this and 
every subject upon which he wrote. 


in of 
a clo When enough of this water-dust unites to 
ais ths slowte toot haeyissihoel, lowe 


centre of attraction for those being 

> pair after pair come together, and finally 

It is not unpleasant to turn from the contemplation 
the rain clouds coming down bodily like a Iske in 
‘moon turned upside down, to the discussion of the 
highest price ever paid for a Cashmere shawl. T. P. 
wants to know what this is. It is rather hard to tell, 
as the best specimens are bought by the Lords of 
Eastern Harems, bat two thousand pounds was once 
paid, and one can scarcely imagine even & Sultan being 
ass enough to give more, 


Wors comes to me with the request that I will tell him 
the origin of the expression “To eat humble pie.” 
————As a matter of fact, the word “humble” 
has no significance in this case. The proper term 
should be “umbles,” signifying the heart, liver, and 
general internals of the deer” When the medizefal lord 
partook of his meals the venison was converted into 
pasties for his sole delectation, while the umbles were 
— in the shape of a pie by the huntsman and his 


WB, 

I am afraid I shall have to disappoint a ar many 
readers who have written in the hopes I have 
brought back from the other side some good news for 
sufferers from mal de mer, From inquiries I made on 
board ship, it seems that there is no certain cure for 
sea-sickness, 


Egnest. culls the following from a Berlin daily ‘paper, 
and sends it along to me: 


ANTED.—A person capable of building flea-carriages, 
and accustomed to harnessing fleas to them. ; 


This is the first instance J have come across in which a 
coachbuilder and a groom combined is asked for. 


Mr. Tuomas Norman, of 3, Sussex Terrace, Wood 
Green, London, writes :— 


I would like to recommend a simple fire escape that I have 
carried for years, and by which, on one occasion, I was able 
to get out of a burning house long before the escape arrived. 
This apparatus is simply a roll of duplex lamp cotton, which 
can be bought f.r a shilling in any fronmonger's or oilman’s 
shop ; the length of the roll is twelve yards, and it will bear 
a weight of two hundredweight, and, by making a loop at the 
end, it is always ready ; in cas of fire all one has to do is to 
lift up the foot of the bedstead or a big chair and slip the 
loop over it, throw the cotton out of the window, and go down 
it hand under hand, Tne cotton rolled ap only measures ten 
inches in diameter, and can easily be carried in a small bag 
wie one’s usual luggage, or kept at hand in every room of 

e house, 


F. T.—The subject on which you write to me is a most 


serious one. Your wife has fallen a victim to the 
habit of sult-taking ; and you should consulta physician 
without delay. You, together with the majority of 


readers, probably have no conception of the large num- 
ber of ladies now ander treatment for this form of 
exceis. It begins with an extra pinch of salt at meal 
times when the appetite is jaded, and before long the 
craving reaches such a pitch that the victim will 

salt crystals about to nibble at on the sly. The skin 
becomes yellow, the lips and cheeks blanched, and the 
hair thin, with the result that a woman will quickly 
fall into a state of health from which it will take 
her months and perhaps years to recover. 


A REALLY brilliant tion comes from a corre- 
ndent subscribing BationaL REFoRMER. 
t’s quite humorous in its way. But I don’t publish it 
for that reason. I look at the suggestion entirely from 
a business point of view, not being a fat man myself. 
The gist of what he says is this. The omnibus door is 
too wide. Now I wonder how many of my readers 
will lift up their eyebrows and say why ? when they 
read this. At all events the answer is simple, - Because 
it is easy for the fat man to pass through. Now the 
fat man, as RaTioNaL REFORMER is all right in 
his proper place, but that is not in an omnibua 
These Fos Seriages are Lcsnsed to okt He 
certain number inside, and the conductor packs 
that number in, quite regardless of bulk. The 
result is that he Syeage man best) ce 
his neighbour's knee, or let 
fron was erected in the middle of the doorway there 
would be a limit to the latitude that could squeeze in. 
A man who wanted more room than anyone else for 
the same fare would simply find he could not get in. 
And, moreover, if the stairs were rather narrower he 
would not he able to swarm to the top in the of 
monopolaing one of the garden seats, seats for 
two. Rational REFoRMER, who evidently bears bulky 
pages no ill f , that some of the 
bace now running should only be licensed to half 
the number of passengers, and that is these the fat 
people might go and pay double fares, : 


IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S 80, 


fat man overlap. If an | 


is 80 called because of the 


28 


ttery-tree of Para, Brasil, 
large quantities of silica in ite bark, which is used by potters 
in the production of earthenware vessels. The bark is first 


burnt, and the residaum is pulverised and mixed with clay. 

An equal quantity of the two ingredients produces sup«rior 

ware. The fresh bark is like sandstone, very gritty, and when 

dried is brittle and hard. 

Dvuninc the last few weeks tho daily papers, presumably 
for want of something better, have reopened their 
columns to a red-hot verbal tournay between tender 
and vain-hearted women. It is with birds that this 
oft-raised discussion has to do. A number of corre- 
spondents have written to me on the subject. I prefer 
to leave it alone, Oortainly it is sad that the fairest 
marvels of a world of beauty, which charm us by their 
presence and their song, should be wantonly exter- 
minated to adorn the bonnet which to-day is worn and 
to-morrow throwa away. But it is Naturo's privilege 
to minister to man. And if the universal conqueror 
sacrifices these glad streams of melody that he may put 
on the borrowed plumage it is no crueller than the 
sacrifice of the little lamb, served up with green peas 
and mint sauce. On the other hand, ia one case the 
sacrifice is, in the opinion of most people, necessary ; 
in the other, it most certainly is no’, 

Mr. Joun Kirk, of the Ragged School Union, whose 
name will be familiar to my readers in connection with 
Tue Fresu Arr Fonp, has asked me to put in a word 
on behalf of the little foodless, fireless, and homeless 
children whom the mission endeavaars to look after in 
this season of want. Nowhere are the hard times more 
keenly felt than in the slams of London. The cloud 
of distress which shedows thé whole country, hangs 
like a pall over the Metropolis. If the pitiful moanings 
of the starving children fiud a responsive echo in your 
heart, at least you can give eomething towards feeding, 
clothing, and sheltering them. Old clothes, old boots 
and shoes, in fact, any in the way of garments are 
as much appreciated as money. ‘te § money, or 
clothes, I can confidently say, could not be entrusted to 
better hands than those of the managers of the B.S. U. 
La address is 37, Norfolk Strcet, Strand, London, 
W.O. 


CaticraPuy has had his character told by his  hand- 
writing, and as the particu which he is good 
enough to forward for my inspection, are anything but 
flattering, he wishes to know it I have any faith 
in this sort of thing.. No doubt a certain 
amount of one's individuality is displayed in the hand- 
writing, but there is a big slice.of guesswork brought 
to play in delineating the character in this way. 
If handwriting is a true index of character, some 
persons whose caligraphy comes through the t 
to this office from time to time ought to be afraid to 
go into a dark room with themselves at night. 


Cousin Sam, a native of Virginia, U.S.A., writes me a 
kindly epistle, in which he shows his appreciation of 
P.W. by giving me a little bit of interesting information 
which he “ calcalates will go down with younkers on yoar 
side of the herring pond.” From the registerof an Indian 
school in his part of the world he has copied the follow- 
ing names, which he assures me are absolutely genuine :— 
“Tommy Wild Cat,” “Annie Red Orane,” “ Lizzie 

ider,” ‘‘Kiss Toe,” “Johnny Laughing Face,” 
ie y Little Boar,” and “ Reginald Yellowbird Porcu- 
pine Creek.” ‘ : 

The limited in this page permits of only a-very small “~ 

tion of the letters pes soins ifs office. every:week 
being answered in print, but any reader who. encloses a 
stamped addressed envelope with his enquiry, will receive 
@ reply through the post. ng ae 


POSTAL RATES. 


Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C 
Registered Telegraphie Address— 
_“Homovrsome, Lonpoy.” 
GOLB AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 
Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 
P. W. can be obtained in Paris at’ Neal’s Library, 
248, Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. 


Printed end published by C. ARTHUR Parson, at Pearson's Weekly 
Balldings, Henriette Street, Loadon, Wits 
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Se , WORLD-RENOWNED 


MAHAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER 


PRODUCES 


HAIR, WHISKERS, & MOUSTACHES. 


Prevents the Hair Falling Off and Turning Grey. 
THE 


WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eyelashes, ; 
Preserving, Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair 
beautifully Soft. 
For Removing Scurf, Dandruff, &c., 
- ALSO FOR 
RESTORING GREY HAIR To Ts ORIGINAL COLOUR, 
IT 18 WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be Perfectly Harmless 
and devoid of any Metallic or other Injurious Ingredient. 
**Harlene” is not a dye. The best dressing, specially prepared and 
perfumed for Toilet Use. 
1s., 28. Gd., and 5s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and . 
Verfumers all over the world ; or sent direct on receipt of Postal Orders, 3.2%: 
VVUVULUWUUUVELURDEVELUREULUL TUTTE 


Manufactured only by 


’ EDWARDS & CO., | 
A 99, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


® |MONSTRE SALE OF CARPETS! 


NHE man at the Eclipse Carpet loom has heen scen sailing throagh this world of wonder for many years, aud ts atill 
ascending the ladder of fame and popular favime. In point of fact, you bave only to write for a cat jue, an.t 
read the equally marvelluusly wonderfal testimonials and repest orders given for my manufectures, frum the 
wealthy and artisan class ; there is the same virtue an! convincing truth in all of them, and they seem to vie with 
each other in the unstinted praise lestowed upon these Carpets. They are known everywhere, and give unbound | 
delight and satisfaction to housewives, hachelurs, and to these contemplating marriage, epee ase surprise, jey. 
and comfort, unrivalled throughout the Empire. ‘‘ Yes !" clients say, “ you are the original ploucer of cheap Carpets. 


Cre 


Hopsson Vv. Wess Bros.—On the Isth day of July, Mr. Justice Chitty, sitting in the Big Court of Justice, grautet 
an interim injunction, restraining Messrs. Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Me. Frederick Hodgson’s (1 
Leeds) Trade Mark “‘Bclipse," No. 95,774. 


THE “ECLIPSE” CARPETS 


REGISTERED. ppg rere 
THE LARGEST EVER Te your ore: 
SOLDAT THE PRICE, | CARRIAGE SPE. | 


I will forward direct from the A/9 ; 


Looms (carriage free) to any 
address, on receipt of amount. EACH. 


AGenuineWovenReversibleCarpet 


Suitable for drawing-room, dining room, bedroom, &c., bordered ani 
, woven in art shades, and large cnuugh to cover any ordinary-size| 
| room, as an advertisement for my goods, thus saving any middl- 
profit. Remember these are woven, not printed, and are made of a 
material almost equal to wool, Thousands of these Carpets and Rug- 

have been already sold at double these prices. 


Rug sent with Carpet, is. 6d. extra; or two Carpets and 
two Rugs, for 10s. 6d.; four Carpets and four Rugs, 
20s., Carriage Free. 


"* We have never seen a cheaper article, the wonder heing how the C: t can be made and sold at the ri 1 
small sum. — Exchange and Mart. ‘ Wonderful value for money.”—Church* Bells. Hunireds of nveuaue res 
notices from the Christian Glove, Christian World, Christian Age, Kock, Catholic Times, &o., &c. 


Sandlemore, Withernsea, Sept. 15:' Old Vicarage, Longney, Gloucester, 25t) 1893. 
James Sewell, per writes :—‘* Your ‘Eclipse’ Carpets| Mrs. E. Jonguey tee" Tam pleased wi ihe wose 
, - nue recelved safely, and I flad theth quite equal to| of your ‘ Ecli ta sent me, and should be glad t» 
‘ té ( praise awarded them ; they are a reliable, ser- | have two more Carpets and Bugs sent in crimson and gold. 
i Sain 7 _ — peas ak to apes in any dwelling. Kindly forward | P. U. 10,6 enclosed.” 
Si PEEVE a . " Amount 20s. find enclosed.” Se ee a sat Octo ber, 1893. 
AN GR a Mra, E. M. Weldman writes :—“ Piease forward, at 
a wri Steen omar cgay or ‘Eclipse’ Carpet and Rug for 
one | .6/3 (carriage paid one from years le 
passe oF fons years ago, and it has worn wondertully, and | and it has worn wonderfully well pity ‘eas as Bicatas 
bg na 7 mee hana a when new. They are really marvels of cheapness.” 
3 of testimonials repeat orders from my customers. Satisfaction or moncy returned ¢ 
=. aoe meee clos so cay be repeated. A! orders despatched same b Heginyaaen Do not sniss this 
opnorten peas en ing, and mentioning Pearson's Weekly, all GOODS sent Carriage Free to any part 


om. Cheques and P.0.'s&c. A eae 
i yan aay be called 
; aki” Advavticamant Raneutusnk M00 san ow a : 


